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The Cover... 


“Pre-season planning,” the theme 
of this month’s issue, includes mak- 
ing sure all equipment is in good 
working condition. And _ that’s 
exactly what Henry C. (Hank) 
Barnard, Cypress Acres rancher, is 
doing as he repairs the wheel of 
a rotary mower. 

Barnard’s ranch is located in 
northern Hillsborough County. He 
has approximately 900 acres, of 
which over 700 are in improved 
grasses. 





A relative newcomer to Florida 
(he has been here three years), 
Barnard has over 500 grade animals 
at present. All his bulls are pure- 
bred Angus. 

7 + 7 

A reformer is someone who in- 
sists on his conscience being your 
guide. 

7 7 7 

Of all the things you wear, your 

expression is the most important. 
7 7 7 

Good drivers are good pedes- 

trians; each looks out for the other. 





Clarence R. 


KBrovwwm 


DEAN OF 
TOMATO AND 
| PEPPER SEEDS 


Specialized knowledge based on 
over three decades of research in 
tomato and pepper seeds has 
Clarence 


made the Brown Co. a 


field. 


Clarence Brown Co. tomato and 


recognized authority in the 


pepper seeds are bred in the virile 
soil of California where a plentiful 
water supply and an abundance of 
sunshine foster healthy growth. 
The partnership of his special- 
ized research and nature’s benefi- 


cial elements have built his world 








GENERAL OFFICES: MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
RESEARCH OFFICES: SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA 


Available through authorized distributors and their dealers 





wide reputation for the finest in 
tomato and pepper quality. 


Of course, such seeds are highly 
valued. Dollar-wise they are more 
costly to naturally, it 


follows that they have a higher 


raise and, 
selling price than inferior seeds. 
But the alert grower who reckons 
profits on the reliability of good 
seed recognizes that the invest- 
ment is low and the returns are 
high. They wisely select specialized 
tomato and pepper seeds bred by 
the Clarence Brown Co. 


Clarence 


KBrovwm 
Co. 
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COMING EVENTS 
July 4-6: 
July 4-6: 
Arcadia. 
July 5-6: 
Kissimmee. 
July 9-11: 
Course, 
Aug. 4-9: Junior Citrus Growers Institute, 
Camp Cloverleaf. 
Aug. 6-9: Florida 
Camp McQuarrie. 
Aug. 7: West Florida Dairy Show, Chipley. 


Silver Spurs Rodeo, Kissimmee. 
All-Florida Championship Rodeo, 


Florida Quarter Horse Jamboree, 


and Garden Short 
of Florida, Gainesville. 


Seedsmen 
University 


Beekeepers Institute, 


Aug. 11-16: Florida Citrus Institute, Camp 
McQuarrie. 

Aug. 18-23: Florida Poultry Institute, 
Camp McQuarrie. 

Aug. 19: Florida Cattlemen’s Institute, 
Camp Cloverleaf. 

Aug. 19-22: 4-H Cooperative Activities 
Institute, Camp Cloverleaf. 

Aug. 21: Jersey Cattle Club Sale, 
Jacksonville. 
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Disease-Resistant 
Tomato Variety 


Florida-developed for Florida 
growing conditions is the “Indian 
River,” a new disease-resistant 
tomato variety. 

Details about the "Indian River” 
have been released by Norman C. 
Hayslip, entomologist at the Indian 
River Field Laboratory, Fort 
Pierce, and by Dr. J. M. Walter 
and D. G. A. Kelbert, respectively 
plant pathologist and associate 
horticulturist at the Gulf Coast 
Experiment Station, Bradenton. 
They report: 

Indian River has performed well 
both as a ground tomato marketed 
mature green and as a _ staked 
tomato, marketed mostly vine-ripe. 

Firm, attractive tomatoes of good 
quality are yielded by this variety. 
It appears adaptable to fall, winter 
or spring production. 

Moreover, the new variety is 
highly resistant to graywall, Fusar- 
ium wilt and gray leaf spot. It has 
also shown resistance to leaf mold, 
early blight, blossom-end rot, 
crease-stem and bunching. 

A tendency of the fruit to become 
smaller in late pickings is the 
major fault of this selection. Also, 
at times, some of the fruits have 
had rough blossom ends. 

The developers say that tomato 
producers should limit their first 
plantings to a trial, and not plant 
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more than 25% of their 
the new variety. 
Neither accept nor reject a new 
variety in a single season, warn 
the producers. It should be tried 


for two or three seasons. 


7 y 
dangerous 


acreage to 
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si snar? 


1. Were dinosaurs 
foes of primitive man? 

2. Do fleas have wings? 

3. Approximately how far be- 
yond the earth’s surface does its 
atmosphere extend? 

4. What causes the waves on 
the ocean? 

5. Of what importance is a pil- 
low during sleep? 

6. May air mail be registered? 

7. What are substances which 
have weight but no shape called? 

8. Is a pencilled signature leg- 
ally valid? 

9. Do bats have feathers? 

10. Which has the greater ca- 
pacity, the U. S. liquid measure 
quart or the dry quart measure? 


(Answers on Page 26) 
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Pre-Season Planning 


Ups Snap Bean Yields 


= BEAN planting will get 
underway in north Florida next 
month; in central and south Florida, 
during September. 

Fertilization is always an impor- 
tant pre-season planning operation 
for any crop. But it is especially 
important now when most farmers 
are trying to recoup losses suffered 
because of successive freezes and 


excessive rains during the past 
seasons. 

For this reason, we are herewith 
printing snap bean fertilization 


practices recommended by Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service and 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
personnel: 
Best results are obtained by 


applying fertilizer before or at 
planting time in two bands. Each 
band should be located two to 
three inches below and three to 
four inches to the side of the plant- 
ing row. 

Virgin peat and muck soils have 
heavy initial requirements for cop- 


per. Twenty-five pounds of finely 
ground copper sulfate (or copper 
Pounds 
Soil Type Fertilizer per Acre 
Marl 6-8-6 750 
Muck 0-15-5 300 
Peat 0-8-24, 0-12-12, 0-15-5 300 
Light sands_ 6-6-8 75 
Dark sands’ 6-6-8 600 


oxide equivalent) applied broad- 
cast and disked into the soil six 
weeks prior to planting will give 
maximum response where moisture 
is optimum. 

More than 100 pounds are re- 
quired when applied just prior to 
planting. Twenty-five pounds in a 
water solution immediately before 
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FLEX-O-SEAL/ 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION PIPE 





Yield is bigger. Irrigating costs less. Flex-O-Seal’s quick- 
action FLEXIBLE COUPLING reduces friction loss, pump 
strain. Enables one man to lay pipe faster, easier, using fewer 
elbows, tees and other fittings on uneven ground. Heavy 
duty coupling withstands extreme pressures, allows use of 
giant head . . . fewer moves. Coupling retains perfect seal 
under heaviest use and abuse. Interchange- 
~ galvanized and aluminum. 3° to 8° 
iam. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 

CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 
723 S. Rockwell St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


YOUR BEST CROP INSURANCE 
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| costs for hand weeding as much 
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planting also will give maximum 
response. 

Requirements undergo a change 
as virgin peats are brought into 
cultivation. So begin with 0-8-24 





THIS NEW WEED-KILLING 
YOU $20 TO $90 PER ACRE IN VEGETABLE CROPS 


It’s Vegadex,® and it kills weeds for 
you in a new way. You spray it only 
once 





at planting time. Vegadex 
forms an invisible chemical blanket over 
your soil that smothers weeds. Pesky 
annual grasses—even tough weeds like 
purslane and henbit—sprout, touch 
the “blanket,” and die. Because weeds 
seldom appear, Vegadex can cut labor 
as 


$90 per acre. Your vegetables come 


ind progress through 0-12-12 to 
0-15-5 over a period of three to 
five seasons. 
Nutritional Sprays 

On soils pH 6.0 or above, beans 
showing deficiencies of manganese 
or zinc (less prevalent) will respond 
quickly to nutritional sprays or 
dusts equivalent to two to three 
pounds MnSO, and 1% to two 
ZnSO, per 100 gallons 
water per acre, or dusts containing 
10 pounds MnSQ, and five pounds 
ZnSO, per 100 pounds dust at 30 


pounds 
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through unharmed, with no weeds to 
fight them for sunlight, water and 
plant food. And Vegadex won’t “build 
up” in your soil, even if you spray 
each time you plant. 

Before you plant your next crop, drop 


by your nearest Monsanto Farm 
Chemicals Dealer. He’ll tell you how 
Vegadex adds extra profits to every 


acre of vegetables you harvest. 


“BLANKET” 


pounds per acre. 

Where copper, zinc or manga 
nese is used at intervals—such as 
fungicides or on other crops in the 
rotation — additional applications 
are not usually necessary. 

Top-dressing is not usually con 
sidered necessary for this crop 
However, application of readily 
available nitrogen quite often in 
creases yields on sandy soils. 

In case of leaching rains, a 
10-0-10 or some other similar mix 
ture may be required. 
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WEED-KILLING ‘“‘BLANKET” 
IN ACTION ! All celery planted 
same time. Only difference: 
celery at left was band sprayed 
once with Vegadex at planting. 
Results like this, last year, 





savedcommercial growers from 
$20 to $90 an acre on hand- 
weeding costs. 


CAN SAVE 





Make sure you're spraying right. Ask you 
Monsanto Dealer about the special offer on the 
SPRAY-RATER that accurately measures the 
amount of spray your rig applies per acre 
FLORIDA GROWERS! Vegadex is safe for celery, 
lettuce, broccoli, brussel sprouts, cabbage, 
caulifiower, sweet corn, collards, kale, mustard 
greens, spinach, turnip greens, hanover salad 
snap beans, lima beans, soybeons, field corn 
garden beets. 
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NOW’S the time to: 





Fertilize Pasture 
For Winter Feed 


. 
kK VEN UNDER NORMAL circum- 
stances, an inadequate supply of 
feed from December to March is a 
perennial problem for Florida cat- 
tlemen. 

But conditions are not normal. 
Reportedly, a lot of improved pas- 
ture was permanently killed by last | 
winter's rigorous weather. More- | 
over, excessive amounts of rainfall 
in some areas has also taken a heavy 
toll of pasture grasses. 

During the coming season, there- 
fore, this problem is likely to be 
more acute than usual. 

Stored hay or silage, purchased 
feed and feed supplements, and 
frosted forage standing in the pas- 
ture are means by which farmers 
and ranchers can meet this short- 
age. 

Frosted forage offers the lowest 
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OVEN-DRY FORAGE (POUNDS PER ACRE) 


23 50 7 00 125 150 


YIELDS of pangolagrass fertilized in late 


August. 


cost solution to this problem— 
provided the quality and quantity 
of the forage is adequate. 

Proper and properly-timed ferti- 
lization may be the key to the 
problem. So conclude three Uni- 
versity of Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station experts from 
research they conducted. 

Collaborating in the study were 
Dr. William G. Blue and Dr. 


ment Station, and H. W. Lundy, 
associate agronomist in charge of 
the Suwannee Valley Station, Live 
Oak. 


Cuts weight losses in transport 
of feeder cattle 









Nathan Gammon Jr., respectively 
associate biochemist and _ soils | 
chemist at the Gainesville Experi- 





PERCENTAGE PROTEIN 
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PERCENTAGE PROTEIN in oven-dry pangola- 
grass forage before and after weathering. 





Eases adaptation to new environment and 
management practices 


Tests were conducted with Pan- 
golagrass and Argentine bahiagrass 
pastures near Gainesville. Suwan- 
nee Station tests were made with 
Coastal bermudagrass. 

Nitrogen was applied in late 
August—after the pastures had been 
grazed or mowed—at increasing 
rates to 150 pounds per acre. All 
plots received 300 pounds of 
0-10-20 per acre. 

Here are some striking observa- 
tions made from the studies: 

Grass pastures for fall or winter 


take 







Relieves shipping fatigue and lowered 
resistance to infection. Tranquilization 
¥ aids in reducing incidence and severity 
«4 of infectious diseases caused by exposure 
and environmental stress when used as 
supportive therapy with antibiotics. 
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in northern Florida should be ferti 
lized sometime during the last half 
of August. As the fertilization date 
is delayed after September 1, rate 
of growth and total forage yields 
are markedly reduced. Apparently 
this is due to reduced night tem 
peratures. 

Further south in the state, the 
cattleman may wait a little longer 
to fertilize his pastures. 

Yields of all three plants in- 
creased markedly when rates of 
fertilization were boosted. 
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Without nitrogen, pangolagrass 
yielded only three-fourths ton per 
acre. With 150 pounds of nitrogen, 
it yielded more than two tons. 

Coastal bermudagrass responded 
very similarly. Argentine bahia- 
grass yields, however, were lower. 

Protein in the hay increased in 
the same manner as forage yields. 
There was a decline in protein 
values as winter progressed. 

But the interesting point is that 
the decline, at all levels of ferti- 
lization, was relatively small. Grass 


that was of good quality in October 
retained a satisfactory protein con- 
tent through the winter. 

The unfertilized grass had an in- 
adequate protein content through- 
out the season. 

Losses of potassium, phosphorus 
and calcium varied. However the 
amounts remaining were probably 
adequate for animals at all times. 

Potassium losses ranged between 
60 and 80%; most phosphorus 
losses, between 25 and 55%; calcium 
losses, between 0 and 40%. 


By cutting it for hay soon after 
the first frost, a higher percentage 
of forage might be preserved for 
winter feed. 

Forage dries rapidly after a kill- 
ing frost. Following a few dry 
days, the moisture content drops 
to 10 to 15%. 

After drying and on sunny days, 
the forage could be cut and baled 
immediately. Any rainfall after 
frost would cause some loss of 
soluble materials, which might re- 
duce palatability. 


insurance on your herd 
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‘Trilafon 


the new injectible tranquilizer 


pays dividends in extra pounds—and $$$, This low-dosage, 


low-cost investment guards livestock against weight loss 


due to transport, handling and environmental stress. 


One injection before shipment helps prevent shipping fever and 


holds shrink to a minimum. 


TRILAFON also helps livestock adapt to changed management 


practices—weaning, castration, vaccination, etc. Animals 


are easier to handle, adjust to feedlot conditions more 


rapidly, go on full feed faster. 


Consult your veterinarian—you'll find it pays 


TRILAFON Injection, Veterinary is sold only through graduate veterinarians. ~~ y, 
HEL 


Tritaron,® brand of perphenazine. 


SCHERING CORPORATION - 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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By mowing early, the possibility 
of lodging would also be reduced 


The cattleman should conside1 
the following management factors 
to get the most benefit from his 
grass pastures for winter feed: 

(1) He should inspect his fields 
to be certain that insect populations 
are not building up and destroying 
the grass. 

(2) When grazing, cattle should 
not be permitted to tramp over the 
entire reserve pasture. Instead 
fresh areas should be opened up 
when needed. 

Otherwise, forage quality will 
decline because the more nutritious 
leaves are eaten first. Also, a large 
amount of the grass will be de 
stroyed by tramping. 

(3) In northern Florida, the 
maximum rate of — fall-applied 
nitrogen on pangolagrass should 
probably not exceed 75 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre. Higher rates 
have frequently resulted in severe 
winter-killing of grass. 

Reserve grass pasture for feed 
\ing in winter will not provide as 
|high quality feed as good hay o1 
| ensilage from the same quality 
| material. 

Nevertheless, when properly fer- 
|tilized and managed, it does pro 
\vide the cattleman with limited 
| equipment a reasonably satisfactory 
imethod of management. 
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Florida Cows Set 
Production Records 


Matin cows have set new rec- 
ords placing eighth and _ tenth 
respectively in milk production 
among the 10 highest of the Guern 
sey breed in their class. 

Dinsmore Mayroyal 
registered junior 
owned and bred by Dinsmore 
Dairy Company, Dinsmore, set 
\the eighth place record. She pro- 
|duced 13,507 pounds of milk and 
513 pounds of fat in 305 days on 
three times daily milking. 

“Mabel,” who is classified Very 
Good for type, also produced 
12,303 pounds of milk and 469 
pounds of fat as a senior two- 
year-old in the 365-3X division and 
met calving requirements. 

The 10th place record was 
recently set by the registered cow, 
/Matoaka Lucius Radiant Ruth 
She is a_ senior three-year-old 
owned and bred by Walter Schmid 
and Son, Sarasota. 

“Ruth” produced 12,480 pounds 
of milk and 620 pounds of fat in 
305 days on three times daily 
| milking. 


Mabel, a 
four-year-old 





7 7 5 
The average American spends 
‘about 10% of his food dollar fo: 
/ milk and receives about 15% of his 
protein from that source. 
7 7 7 
Number of all milk cows two 
years old and older on U. S. farms 
on January 1, 1958 was 22.4 million 
‘head—the lowest number since 
| 1928. 











“Vapam’ saves me 90¢ of every dollar 
| used to pay for weed control!’’ 


—Tom Katsuda, Oxnard, California 


“For my money, Vapam Soil Fumigant answers the grower’s weed problem 
once and for all. 

“Last year we used Vapam over a 30-acre strawberry field foul with weeds, 
Results showed a 95% kill of Bermuda grass . . . a 90% kill of all other weeds. 
Hoeing costs are about 1/10th of what they were. We're looking for more 
strawberries, bigger profits.” 

Other growers say the same about Vapam. They like the way water-soluble 
Vapam wipes out weeds, nematodes and other soil pests. They know Vapam 
has proved itself in nurseries, orchard replant sites, seed beds, commercial 
vegetable acreage. And it is easy to apply. No ground covers. No other 
special equipment. 

Your local dealer can tell you when and how to apply Vapam. Also ask 
him about Stauffer's complete line of farm chemicals, including Captan, 
the all-season fungicide, and the new wonder-working insecticide, Trithion®. 


atantir 


New York +» San Francisco + Houston + Omaha + Los Angeles + Tampa 
North Portland + Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey + North Little Rock 


®VAPAM is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in principal 
countries) for sodium methyl dithiocarbamate, a soil fummigant. 


SOUTHERN DOLOMITE 


PALMETTO, FLORIDA 


PHONE: BRADENTON 2-1411 
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Two Grubicides Offer 
Relief For Cattlemen 


N. LONGER need cattle grubs, 
through damage to carcasses and 
hides, cost the nation’s beef indus- 
try millions of dollars each year. 

So says Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, 
national cattle grub committee 
chairman for Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc. He declares: 

“This multi-million dollar pro- 
duction cost can be greatly reduced 
or completely eliminated through 
proper use of the new systemic 
grubicides. Two of these materials 
have been approved for field use. 
And others are in the various 
stages of testing in the laboratory 
and in the field.” 

Grubicides cited by Dr. Cunkel- 
man as being both approved and 
now available are Co-Ral (Bayer 
21/199) manufactured by the 
Chemagro Corp. and _ Trolene 
(Dow ET-57) produced by Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Co-Ral 

The registration of Co-Ral, says 
the manufacturer, is of special 
significance to the nation’s cattle 
industry because it combines an 
exceptionally high degree of con- 
trol with a fast and easy method 
of application. 

Of equal interest, adds Chema- 
gro Corp., is the fact that Co-Ral 
provides effective and extended 
control of screwworms, hornflies, 
ticks and lice in addition to grubs. 
Cattle are usually afflicted by a 
combination of two or more of 
these pests at one time. Treat- 
ment with Co-Ral is said to pro- 
vide excellent, simultaneous control. 

A 25% wettable powder, Co-Ral 
is mixed with water and applied 
with conventional pressure spray 
equipment. In the treatment of 
cattle grubs, only one treatment 
per year is required if it is applied 
soon after heel fly activity ter- 
minates. 

Results of a grub control experi- 
ment carried out on a Nebraska 
ranch during the last 12 months are 
typical of the tests conducted with 
Co-Ral over the past five years. 

Some 600 head of cattle were 
sprayed with Co-Ral last July. 
Approximately one gallon of the 
spray mixture was applied to the 
neck, legs and body of each animal. 
It required only a few hours to 
treat the herd. 

In January of this year, a spot 
check was conducted on this herd. 
An actual grub count was made 
on 102 head which represented all 
ages of cattle on the ranch. 

Ninety-eight of the 102 head 
were completely free of grubs; a 
total of six grubs was found on 
the other four animals. In con- 
trast, untreated cattle in the same 
area showed 20 to 30 grubs each 
on the same date. 

Trolene 

Wide-scale experiments by Dow 

Chemical Co. and 24 agricultural 


experiment stations over the past 
three years have shown that the 
single oral dose of Trolene will 
give excellent cattle grub control 

Moreover, according to the 
ducer, Trolene applications for 
grub control have shown a degree 
of temporary relief from continu- 
ing problem parasites such as lice 
and biting flies. It exhibits consid- 
erable anthelmintic activity against 
certain internal parasites affecting 
cattle and sheep. 

In addition, the material is also 
promising for systemic control of 
a number of other parasitic arthro- 
pods including screwworms, suck 
ing lice, fleas, mange and 
nasal sheep bots. 

The Trolene bolus is notched in 
the center to be broken in half for 
exact dosage. One bolus is given 


pro 


mites, 


for each 300 pounds of body 
weight. 
Research reports have shown 


that treating cattle with Trolene 
improves weight gain and feed effi 
ciency; cuts damage to hides and 
carcass trim losses in the packing 
house: 

In a Kansas test, treated animals 
gained one-fourth pound more pe 


day than untreated stock and, 
when slaughtered, showed a net 
added value of $5.71 per head. 


Moreover, they required less than 
one pound of carcass trim as com- 
pared to a trim loss of 23 pounds 
for untreated animals. 

Early application—as as 
possible after the end of heel fly 


soon 


activity—is underscored by the 
producer. General recommenda 
tions call for treating in July 
through September in the south. 
No application should be made 
after November 1 anywhere in the 


nation. 


























Bran HAM inc. 
FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 








400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
Phone GArden 4-712! 
MINIMUM LOAN $10,000 


Terms as long as 20 years. 
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A Guard Against Cold Damage 


' \ EATHER, even winter weather 


in Florida’s sub-tropical belt, is 
notoriously hard to predict far 
ahead of time. 

Citrus growers have had as 
many as 20 consecutive years of 
balmy “Florida” weather. On the 
other hand, there have been sev- 
eral seasons when freezes occurred 
relatively close together. 

Accordingly, citrus growers are 
taking no chances with next sea- 
son’s crop. They've already begun 
taking steps to protect their 
groves, as much as_ possible, 
against cold damage. 

Dormancy as a means of reduc- 
ing cold damage has been receiv- 
ing much attention lately. Dr. J. 
W. Sites, Agricultural Experiment 
Station fruit crops department 
head, points out: 

“Trees which are growing are 
not cold resistant. The degree of 
dormancy in a citrus tree is a 
major factor in determining how 
much cold the tree will stand. 

“A program of maintaining dor- 
mancy in winter needs your thought 
and judgment all during the year— 
not just when you've been warned 
by the Weather Bureau that a cold 
spell is on the way.” 

Of the factors that contribute to 
dormancy, vigor of the tree is one 
of the most important. Trees 
deficient in nutrients are always 
less cold resistant. 

Research has shown that in the 
case of pineapple orange trees, the 
cold damage was nearly twice as 
great on trees deficient in mag- 
nesium, copper, zinc and manga- 





Sd, Hey diddie diddie the cat 5 
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NATURALLY THE COW AND ORANGE 
ARE CELEBRATING! THEY'VE BOTH 
BENEFITED FROM FERTRELL-IZED SOIL! 


Feel! 


© ENRICHES THE SOIL 
© STEPS UP PRODUCTION 
© INCREASES PROFITS 


FERTRELL is the best investment for 
your soil. It builds richer soil. It builds 
up humus that helps to retain moisture. 
It is a natural plant food—not a chemi- 
cal stimulant—which means it stays in 
the soil and works over a long period of 
time. Follow the lead of thousands of 
wise successful farmers and citrus 
growers. Use FERTRELL. Order your 
supply today! 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
H. J. KUPPERS 
P.O. Box 706 Lakeland, Fla. 
DEALERS WANTED 














nese as it was on those receiving 


all the nutrients known to be 
necessary to good growth of 
citrus. 


In fertilizing, growers are ad- 
vised to adopt a recommended 
program as worked out by the 
Citrus Experiment Station and 
follow it carefully. Dr. Sites 
warned: 

“Don’t experiment. Let the re- 
search people do that for you.” 

Protection afforded by location 
of the grove was obvious last win- 
ter. Groves with the higher eleva- 
tions which provided good air 
drainage, and those near bodies of 
water, suffered less. 

Other factors under the grower’s 
control include irrigation, harvest- 
ing fruit, and timing of oil sprays. 
Dr. Sites recommends maintaining 
adequate soil moisture always. 

It has been noted that, generally, 
trees without crops come through 
the cold better. Early harvesting 
of fruit is suggested for locations 
subject to cold. 

Comparative tests made in 1947 
show that pineapple orange trees 
given the oil spray for scale insects 
as late as November 15-December 
15 showed three times as much 
damage (as indicated by dead 
wood) as trees sprayed with oil 
between June 15 and August 1. 
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‘Pinkshipper Tomato 


‘6 

a new wilt-resistant 
tomato described in the May issue 
of Florida Grower and Rancher, 
is not a “pink” tomato in the sense 
that term is generally understood 
in Florida. 

So points out D. G. A. Kelbert, 
associate horticulturist at the Gulf 
Coast Experiment Station, Braden- 
ton. He explains: 

“The name ‘Pinkshipper’ seems 
to be confusing to some growers, 
especially those interested in the 
production of “Vine-ripe’ or ‘Pinks’ 
tomatoes. The term ‘Pinks’ in this 
sense indicates the degree of matur- 
ity reached by the fruits at harvest, 
usually just turning color. 

“In contrast to this term, the 
name ‘Pinkshipper’ indicates the 


color of the fruit at full ripe 
maturity. 
“While the new variety per- 


formed very well in variety trials 
several seasons, we would not rec- 
ommend it to our commercial grow- 
ers because of its pink color char- 
acter which is not desired by 
Florida buyers. They prefer the 
red-colored fruits of the varieties 
currently being grown—Homestead, 
Manalucie, Grothens, Rutgers, etc. 

“I would recommend that grow- 
ers or gardeners restrict their 
plantings of ‘Pinkshippers’ until 
they have had opportunity to eval- 
uate it for themselves.” 








Protect your crops against mites and 
aphids with amazing new Trithion® 


Tomatoes like this bring you top prices. During the growing 
season Trithion protects them against destructive pests up to 4 
times longer. Cost? Actually less than most insecticide-miticides— 
because it lasts longer, needs fewer sprayings. Use Trithion to earn 
more money on a whole range of crops. Ornamentals, vegetables, 
fruits, cotton, many others. Growers find it a powerful new weapon 
against aphids, mites and mite eggs (104 pests in all). Trithion 
is easy to use, leaves no off-flavor. Plan now to cash bigger crop 
checks this season. Ask your dealer for Trithion today. 


Stauffer 


New York + San Francisco + Houston » Omaha « Los Angeles + Tampa 
North Portland + Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey + North Little Rock 


®TRITHION is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in 
principal countries) for O, O-diethyl S-p-chlorophenyl thiomethyl phosphorodithi- 
cate, an insecticide. 
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FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES THAT ARE SUPERIOR 


Factories and Offices: TAMPA and FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 




















NEW ONE-SPRAY 


to control bacterial 











Agri-mycin 500 is a new anti-bacterial, anti-fungal spray 
that gives your fruit double protection with one spraying! 








Experiment stations report getting over 200% greater yields of 
unblemished, premium-size fruit with Agri-mycin 500 than 
from diseased check plots! Better size fruit, less cracking and 
scarring ! | ? 
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Adive lagredients 
Copper {in sii eehe 
Pressed as metallic 
Onytetracyclingt — * 
bacterial spot, early blight, late fetal ert ingredients ee 
blight, septoria leaf spot, anthrac- bacterial spot, anthracnose and leaf bacterial blight, late blight, early 8 th 
nose and leaf mold mold .. blight and leaf spot diseases... 


Agri-mycin 500 is a new exclusive patented combination of Terramycin®, 
streptomycin and basic copper sulfate. This combination exerts a syner- 
gistic action to give you increased disease control over both bacterial and 
fungal diseases! 

Controlled field experiments show Agri-mycin 500 gives better con- 
trol of more diseases than either antibiotics or copper used alone. For 
example, in tests Agri-mycin gave 93% disease control where a combi- 
nation of two plain streptomycin products gave 66% control. In 
another test, Agri-mycin was 100% effective where streptomycin 
products alone showed as low as 38% disease control! 

This better disease control has resulted in over 200% increase in 
yields over diseased check plots. 

Unlike ordinary fungicide sprays and dusts that merely try to fight 


he ITI 


fungal diseases! 


ANTIBIOTIC COPPER spay POWps, 
A 2 . 


Sales 
CHAS. PFIZER @ co 
lyn 6, New York 





internal infections from the outside, Agri-mycin 500 is absorbed through 
cell walls. It fights disease inside plant tissues, where they start, as well 
as on the surface of your plants! 

Get the full yield potential of your fields this fall and spring. Protect 
your plants and fruit against the diseases listed in the box above, with 
Agri-mycin 500—the new one-spray way to control bacterial and fun- 
gal diseases! 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
World’s largest producer of 
antibiotics 





Agri-mycin 


Agri-mycin 500 and Agri-mycin 100 are 
now available from these Florida dealers : 
Florida Agricultural Supply 
Hector Supply 
Kilgore Feed Co. 
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For growers who do not need the 
added protection of a copper sul- 
fate, Agri-mycin 100—the first 
successful control for bacterial 
diseases of vegetables—is also 
available. 


200 


*u.s. PAT. NO. 2,777,791 
STERRAMYCIN BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 




















































































































































































































Planning, Experimentation: 
Prime Elements in This Farm’s 


Successful 


Tomato Crops 


es is one of the biggest 
gambles in the world. This is as 
true of the growing of tomatoes 
as of the growing of any crop. 

Yet, in a business where large 
sums are made or lost in one year, 
Elsberry Farms near Ruskin have 
operated in the black since 1938. 

“Lady Luck,” however, cannot 
claim credit for this continued suc- 
cess. That honor goes to careful 
planning, good management prac- 
tices and constant experimenting. 

The land chosen for Elsberry 
Farms had just average Florida 
soil, not particularly fertile. But 
it did have three important assets: 

(1) Good frost protection was 
afforded by Tampa Bay which lay 
to the northwest. 

(2) Artesian wells furnished a 
cheap source of water for irriga- 
tion. 

(3) Underlying the land, at a 
desirable depth, was a layer of 
shell and marl which permitted 
seepage irrigation. 

“Markets,” decided prospective 
owner Paul S. Elsberry, “can be 


developed when the other factors 
are desirable for certain crops.” So 
he bought the land. 

Next came the planning of the 


operation. A soils map, developed 
by the Soil Conservation Service, 


was used as the basis for this 
planning. 
“Each — soil type is super 


imposed on an aerial photograph 


of the farms,” Elsberry explains. 
“The soil type denotes the best 
land uses plus the treatment 


necessary to receive the most bene- 
fit without harming the land. 

‘Making the map is like taking 
inventory in a store or factory. 
Starting to farm without this blue- 
print is comparable to a man 
going into the supermarket busi- 
ness without taking inventory.” 

Elsberry annually puts 150 acres 
into the spring tomato deal; from 
35 to 50 acres in the fall deal. This 
fall he plans to plant 40 acres. 

“Very top” per-acre production 
at Elsberry Farms is about 1,000 
10-pound cartons (40,000 pounds of 
tomatoes per acre). “Usual” pro- 
duction ranges from 200 to 250 
field boxes of 110- to 120-pound 
capacity (22,000 to 30,000 pounds 
per acre 


“We are constantly experiment- 
ing with new varieties of tomatoes, 
new new insecticides 
and fungicides,” relates the owner- 
manager. “We never plunge into 
anything on a big scale until it 
has proven successful on a small 
scale on our farm. 

“The variety of and 
the treatment that is good on our 
farm,” he emphasizes, “might not 
be good on another or nearby 
farm. That is why individual farm 
planning and farm experimenting 
Is SO necessary. 

“Pink” tomatoes are a favorite 
in the Ruskin area. And like many 
neighboring growers, Elsberry has 
used the Jefferson variety for both 
the spring and the fall deals. 

Lately, however, the constant 
experimenter has been test-growing 
the new Indian River variety 
described elsewhere in this issue. 
And he thinks it “might be a real 
good fall variety.” 


rotations, 


tomatoes 


For quite a few years, Elsberry 
whose commercial cattle opera- 
tion consists of approximately 150 
head with a background of Brah- 
man, Shorthorn and Angus—has 
used the tomato-pasture rotation. 

After planting to tomatoes three 
years, he would rest the land one 
year. Then he would put the land 
in pasture three years—and have 
to rest it another year before re- 
planting to tomatoes. 





This rotation, he has concluded 
takes too long to condition land 
to pasture and back again to toma 
toes. So he is going to experiment 
again. 

Now he plans to plant tomatoes 
for three years, then grow only a 
cover crop to rest the land one 
year before replanting to tomatoes 
“Then,” he comments, “we'll se 
what happens.” 


Windbreaks—to protect the to 
mato crop, not cattle—are a “must 
at Elsberry Farms. These cam¢ 
about as a result of an experiment 
begun 10 years ago. 

“Our windbreaks sure came in 
handy this past winter,” declares 
the owner. “We wouldn't — be 
without them.” 

Elsberry also has been trying 
out fumigants on a small scale. In 
the main, this “experiment” con 
sists of weighing the advantages 
offered by fumigants against the 
disadvantage of its cost. 

“Without a doubt,” he asserts 
“all farmers would use fumigants 
if the cost were lower.” 

Last winters prolonged frigid 
weather completely destroyed full 
grown tomato crops in the Ruskin 
area. Nevertheless, Elsberry main 
tains, the December freezes were 
a partial blessing in disguise. He 
explains: 

“Viruses are the worst things to 
combat in our operation. Since 
the freezes, we have not had any 
trouble with virus. The freezes 
also helped to eliminate many 
insects, nematodes, and host plants 
for nematodes.” 


The model Elsberry farms attract 
visitors from all over Florida and 
other states. They are always 
impressed by the conservation 
practices that have made the oper 
ation successful. The justly-proud 
owner reports: 

“We never take anything from 
the land without returning more 
than we take. We like the farming 
business and would like to 
leave the land to our children in 
better condition than we found it 


Farming is here to stay. But 
new tillable land is very scarce and 
expensive. So the only way we 
can stay in business is to conserve 
and improve the land we now 
have.” 


CLEAN TOMATOES on left were treated with a herbicide to control weeds. Plot on the right received the same cultural 


practice less the herbicide. TOP: Paul S. Elsberry (left 


























discuss tomato growing. 


and John Barnes, Hillsborough County Work Unit Conservationist, 
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Citrus Mutual Directors Chosen 


a Citrus Mutual members 
have picked the 21 directors who 
will guide the big grower coop- 
erative’s operations for the coming 
season. 

Eighteen directors, including the 
“dean of the citrus industry’—A. 
B. Michael of Wabasso—were re- 
elected. Michael is the only man 
who has served on every Mutual 


‘An Eye to 


wt \Hy 


board since its legal 
more than 10 years ago. 

The three new faces on the board 
are E. S. Mackensie, Brooksville; 
Howard V. Lee, East Lake Weir, 
and Alexander W. Ryburn, Vero 
Beach. 

A native of Hernando County, 
Mackensie is 49. He is president 
of the Brooksville Citrus Growers 


inception 
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Florida growers and ranchers with an eye to the 
future look to The Exchange National Bank for 


sound financial counsel. 


Whether it be acreage, herd improvement, equip- 
ment or materials, your requirements are carefully 


studied by experienced loan officers . 


. officers 


with a reputation for getting things done. 


If you need a strong bank to help you, come in, 
phone or drop us a card. We will meet with you 
for a complete and confidential discussion of your 


plans. 


THE BANK you can depend on 


THE 





ST 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BAN 


COUNTER FRAmKLIN ano TwIees 


of TAMPA 


Established 1894 @ Complete Trust Facilities @ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Cooperative and an attorney. 

Sixty-three-year-old Lee was 
born in Brooklyn but came to 
Florida more than 40 years ago. 
He is a citrus grower. 

Ryburn is board chairman of the 
Indian River Citrus League. 

Mackensie succeeds Herbert S. 
Massey of Dade City, grower and 
a vice president of the Pasco Pack- 
ing Company citrus processing 
operation. There is a gentlemen’s 
agreement between Mutual mem- 
bers in Pasco and Hernando Coun- 
ties that representation on the 
board will be rotated. 

Lee replaces T. E. Estey of 
Crescent City; Ryburn succeeds 
Robert W. Graves of Vero Beach. 
Neither Estey nor Graves sought 
re-election. 

All directors 
seated, and their 


were officially 
elections con- 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of 
Florida Citrus Mutual was held at 
Winter Haven June 17th. An elec- 
tion of officers followed the mem- 
bership meeting, all votes being 
unanimous. 

Re-elected were: Vernon L. Con- 
ner, Mt. Dora, president; Tom O. 
Brown, Frostproof, vice president; 
James C. Morton, Auburndale and 
A. B. Michael, Wabasso, vice presi- 
dents emeriti; Charles C. Partin, 
Kissimmee, secretary; W. Max 
Acree, DeLand, treasurer. 

Newly elected officers were C. F. 
Fawsett, Jr., Orlando and J. J. 
Parris, Jr., Titusville, vice presi- 
dents. 

The executive committee for 
1958-59 consists of President Con- 
ner, Vice Presidents Fawsett and 
Michael, Treasurer Acree, and John 
Parker, Arcadia and Leo H. Wilson, 
Bradenton. 

Following a recommendation by 
the entire membership, the Board 
of Directors voted to increase 
Citrus Mutual’s assessment from 6 
mills per box to 74 mills per box. 
This assessment amounts to 15¢ per 
100 boxes. 


firmed, during Mutual's 10th anni- 
versary meeting in mid-June. 

Board members for the 1958-59 
season are: 

District 1: W. R. McMullen, 
Tampa; Leo H. Wilson, Braden- 
ton; Ford W. Moody, Palm Harbor. 

District 2: Vernon L. Connor, 
Mount Dora, 1957-58 president; 
Fred H. Adkinson, Minneola, and 
Mackensie. 

District 3: W. Max Acree, 
DeLand; B. F. Wheeler, Oviedo, 
and Lee. 

District 4: C. F. Fawsett, Jr., 
Orlando; Charles C. Partin, Kissim- 
mee; L. W. Tilden, Winter Garden. 

District 5: Michael, Ryburn, 
and J. J. Parrish of Titusville. 

District 6: John Parker, Arcadia; 
Albert Carlton, Wauchula; Robert 
J. Barben, Avon Park. 

District 7: James C. Morton, 
Auburndale; Tom O. Brown, Frost- 
proof; Clayton Logan, Lakeland. 
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Most people who are up to their 
necks in trouble have been wading 
around in the wrong company. 





FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


Feed Pastures 


Food—as well as water—is neces- 
sary to keep irrigated 
profitable. 

Irrigated pastures that fail after 
three or four years may do so be- 
cause of faulty grass mixtures and 
lack of fertilizer, agronomists say 


pastures 


Fertilizer rates would vary from 
farm to farm, according to needs. 
But experimental results show that 
adequate fertilizer will prolong the 
life of irrigated pastures. 


ety 


with your 
crops— 
and profits 





Magnesium deficiency in 
citrus, and vegetable « Tops 
as well, can be most costly 
—both in quality and quan- 
tity of yield. For citrus, 
why not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Florida 
Citrus Experiment Station 
at Lake Alfred which 
stress the need for large 
applications of magnesium 
for citrus in soluble form 
eae and state that it is usually 
applied as a sulphate 





Play safe with 
BERKSHIRE’S 
EMJEO* 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate 
For many years this dependable 
source of soluble magnesia has been 
a favorite primary plant food of 
Florida growers—along with nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. Used 
in combination with Muriate of Pot- 
ash, it is usually more economical 
than other forms of potash and 
magnesium. 


Act now... 
specify fertilizer 
that contains EMJEO 
Be sure that your fertilizer manufacturer 
includes EMJEO in your mixtures as a 


dependable and economical source d 
soluble magnesium. 


a Rae 


Berkshire 


Chemicals 


INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York * Chicago 
Philadelphia * Cleveland Boston 
Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
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Citrus Insect 
for July, 


By 





Contro 


1958 


W. L. THOMPSON, R. M. PRATT, and R. B. JOHNSON® 


B, NOW APPEARS that the pro- 
longed cold winter delayed not 
only the growth and blooming of 
citrus trees, but also the life cycles 
of scale insects. In most years a 
peak of hatching of both purple 
and Florida red scale is reached in 
late May or early June. This year, 
the corresponding peak will not 
occur until early July. This indi- 
cates that the highest level of in- 
festations, which usually occurs 
about mid-July, will not occur until 
late July or even August. 

Purple scale infestations _ in- 
creased sharply in June, but the 
general level is still below average. 
The increasing trend is expected to 
continue through July and lead to 
higher levels in August. 

Red scale infestations are still 
scarce in the northern districts, but 
the number of infestations is in- 
creasing steadily, and where this 
scale is present, a rapid increase in 
population may be expected. 

Purple mite infestations increased 
rapidly in May and June, and 
reached a near-record level late 
in June. Infestations are expected 
to decline sharply in July. 

Rust mite infestations were gen- 
erally low in June, but there was 
a sharp increase in the fruit. The 
population will increase rapidly in 
July, and the peak will not be 
reached until August. 

The mealybug population is at 
the lowest level in years, but a few 
infestations were reported in June. 

Spray Program 

The control of scale and rust 
mites is of prime importance this 
month. Due to the late bloom and 
dry weather, the beginning of oil 
sprays has been delayed. This 
means that some groves will not be 
sprayed until August. Good color 
is an important factor where fruit 
is grown for the fresh fruit market, 
but the maximum amount of solids 
is also important in early varieties 
for fresh fruit and for all varieties 
that are to be processed. Where 
oil is to be used, it should be ap- 
plied as soon as possible. In groves 
where either parathion or mala- 
thion are to be used, the applica- 
tion can be delayed until conven- 
ient to spray since neither of those 
materials affect solids or degreen- 
ing. A scalicide, preferably para- 
thion or malathion should be ap- 

lied to trees that were defoliated 
fast winter. If purple scale is 
allowed to go aioli a heavy 


*Written June 23, 1958. Reports of surveys 
by Harold Holtsberg, Fort Pierce; J. W. Davis, 
Tavares; K. G. Townsend, Tampa; T. B. 


Hallam, Avon Park; and L. M. Sutton, Lake 
Alfred. 


Florida Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred 


infestation is likely to develop by 
fall or next spring. Even though 
there may not be a_ noticeable 
amount of scale on the current 
years growth, the scale population 
should be kept to a minimum. 
Next year there will be more inside 
growth, and it will be difficult to 
get a thorough coverage. Following 
the 1940 freeze, heavy infestations 
developed by fall or the next 
spring. This year most cold injured 
groves were sprayed with one to 
two nutritional sprays which makes 
conditions favorable for scale in- 
creases. 

Scale Control: For early varieties 
of oranges and grapefruit use either 
1.7 pounds of 15 percent parathion 
or 5 pounds of malathion per 100 
gallons. If purple mite is a prob- 
lem, a mixture of 1 pound of para- 
thion per 100 gallons plus .7 percent 
oil may be used. Color will not be 
affected as much following .7 per- 
cent oil as with 1.3 percent oil. A 


killed during July, but thorough 
under leaf coverage is necessary. 
Either parathion or oil is effective. 

Rust Mite Control: There are 
now several materials that can be 
used for rust mite control. Zineb 
is the most effective material and 
can be mixed with oil emulsion, 
parathion, malathion, or any com- 
bination of these scalicides. In 1957, 
June or July, zineb sprays controlled 
rust mite for the remainder of the 
year or longer. Such a long period 
of control should not be expected 
every year because last year was 
unusual. Last year rust mite 
was most numerous in July, and 
then infestations declined sharply 
whether zineb was used or not, and 
the mite was a minor problem after 
July. When weather conditions are 
favorable for rust mite in August 
and September, sprays will have to 
be effective much longer than in 
1957. There are indications that 
under these conditions, whether 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS*® 


Purple 

District Scale 
West Coast 3.07 
Indian River 4.75 
Upper East Coast 3.43 
Gainesville 2.83 
Orlando 3.62 
Brooksville 4.38 
Ridge 4.52 
Bartow 5.48 
State Average 4,12 
Last Year 4.75 


*Third week in June. Activity is computed from populations, amount 
number of groves with increasing or decreasing infestations 


Red Purple Rust Mite 
Scale Mite on leaves 
.28 1.72 1.17 
27 2.47 1.82 

0 1.67 40 

0 2.00 2.00 
1.16 2.32 38 

26 3.25 58 
2.77 3.04 1.35 

60 2.00 2.50 
2.48 2.44 1.22 
4.14 1.62 2.11 


ot hatching of scales, and 
Activity is considered high if above 


4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites 


1.3 percent oil is still the standard 
scalicide spray and will give very 
good scale control. 

Tangerines should be sprayed 
with either parathion or malathion 
for the best color and_ highest 
grade. Very good control has been 
obtained with either 1 pound of 
parathion or 3 pounds (25%) mala- 
thion per 100 gallons plus .5 per- 
cent oil. If the tangerines were 
sprayed this spring with a scalicide, 
make another application this sum- 
mer to insure fruit free of green 
spots caused by purple and chaff 
scale. If oil is to be used apply 
it at a 1 percent concentration, and 
make the application by July 15, 
to minimize the effect on color. See 
rust mite control for supplements. 

Mealybug Control: If mealybugs 
are present, use either parathion or 
malathion as recommended for 
scale control. 

Whitefly larvae will be easily 


zineb is used at 3 or 5 pounds per 
500 gallons, control will not last 
through the fall and some respray- 
ing will be needed. Since two ap- 
plications at 3 pounds per 500 
gallons, control will not last through 
the fall and some respraying will be 
needed. Since two applications at 
3 pounds per 500 gallons will last 
longer than one at 5 pounds, the 
most practical program is to use 
3 pounds in the summer and use 
another 3 pounds in the fall or 
winter if needed. 

Chlorobenzilate, at 4% to 1 pound 
or % to 1 pint per 100 gallons is as 
effective as sulfur, and can be com- 
bined with oil, parathion, or mala- 
thion. It will reduce a purple mite 
infestation but the period of control 
is relatively short. 

The important thing to remem- 
ber about rust mite control with any 
material is that the application 
should be made before a heavy 








il 


infestation develops. Unlike sulfur, 
zineb and Chlorobenzilate are con- 
tact sprays and have no fumigating 
effect. Very thorough coverage is 
necessary because infested areas 
of the fruit may become rusty. 

Where scalicide sprays are de- 
layed and rust mite injury is likely 
to occur before the scalicide can be 
applied it is advisable to spray o1 
dust sulfur. Sulfur also can be 
mixed with parathion and mala 
thion, but not with oil. One gallon 
of lime-sulfur plus 5 pounds of wet 
table sulfur per 100 gallons is more 
effective than sulfur dust or wet 
table sulfur alone, but it should not 
be sprayed on early varieties of 
oranges, tangerines, and Temples 
During periods of hot, dry weathe: 
any form of sulfur may burn, but 
a wettable sulfur spray appears to 
be the safest. Where it is necessary 
to control rust mite right before the 
scalicide spray is to be applied 
dust with sulfur or spray with wet 
table sulfur, because both of these 
materials will be washed off by 
rains sooner than lime-sulfur. Do 
not apply oil on trees while there is 
sulfur on the exposed part of the 
fruit. Zineb or Chlorobenzilate also 
can be used in advance of the scali- 
cide application, but more thorough 
coverage is required than with 
sulfur. 

Purple Mite Control: Oil emul 
sion at 0.7 percent oil to 1.3 percent 
oil is the most effective miticide to 
use during the summer. The lowe: 
dosage of oil is usually supple- 
mented with parathion for scale 
control. Kelthane at 1 to 1% pounds 
or pints per 100 gallons may be 
used where purple mite control is 
desired. This material can be mixed 
with parathion and malathion. Tri 
thion is effective but may cause a 
burn where applied in the summer. 
In general, the organic miticides 
are not very effective in warm 
weather and it is doubtful whethe: 
it is economical to use them when 
the short period of control is con 
sidered. 

Greasy Spot Control: Greasy spot 
control is most effective when the 
spray is applied after the summe1 
growth is out. The most effective 
material has been .3 to .4 pounds 
of metallic copper, in the form of 
a neutral copper, per 100 gallons. 
If the copper is mixed with oil, 
about .2 pound is sufficient. 

Copper sprays may cause. star 
melanose if the fruit is infected 
with melanose. However, the low 
dosage of .3 pound of copper is not 
so likely to cause star melanose as 
a higher dosage. For mild cases 
an oil emulsion has been fairly 
effective. Zineb mixed with oil will 
aid in greasy spot control, but 
where this material is used at %% 
to 1 pound per 100 gallons alone o» 
with parathion, maximum contro! 
cannot be expected. 

Details of spray schedules and 
the various materials used will be 
found in the “Better Fruit Pro 
gram” and this should be consulted 
to determine which materials may 
or may not be combined. For fur 
ther information, consult the Citrus 
Experiment Station at Lake Alfred, 
or Fort Pierce. 














Agricultural 


animal 
are likely to decline 


Livestock Meat prices 
somewhat from spring levels as 
marketings increase. But they are 
likely to remain relatively high 


Rear-mounted fork lift for the 350 
Utility easily handles loads up to two 
tons. Front-end lifts handle up to 
1,000 pounds. 
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Year-around utility. |n addition to fork lift, heavy-duty loaders, 
and similar equipment, there is a full line of advanced field equipment 
for the 350 Utility. Above, the new McCormick® four-row, Fast-Hitch 
cultivator ... easily adjusted for rows from 28 to 42 inches apart, 


and you attach or detach it in seconds! 


does 





through 1958. 

A rise in fed cattle marketings 
that began in late April should 
continue. Marketings in the last 
half of the year probably will 
exceed a year earlier. 

Fed cattle prices this summer 
will level out at about those of 
last summer. Feeders will trend 
down seasonally. 

Hogs may remain fairly steady 
until the usually mid-summer high 
and then decline. The low this 
fall probably will be close to that 
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of a year before. 

The number of cattle on farms 
may also gain with a slight increase 
next January 1—which would end 
the cyclical decline after only two 
years. 


Feed Feed grain prices in- 
Grains creased an average of 
16% from January to May. 

High protein feeds were up 18%. 
Compared with a year earlier, 
mid-May grain prices were down 
8%; high proteins in early May 
were up 15%. Despite gains in 








ork of 7 


with an International’ 
350 Utility 


Using an International 350 Utility tractor 
equipped with fork lift, one man now handles | 
710-pound pallet boxes from three mechanical 
bean harvesters for Larsen Canning Company, | 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. Two pallets are loaded 
and unloaded at a time. Formerly, using sacks 
and hand methods, seven men were required. 
Additional savings in unloading operations at the 
processing plant also are reported. In the field, 
even wet, soft, or sandy soil fail to slow up load- 
ing operations, due to the 350 Utility’s big- 
diameter tires and power steering. 


The International 350 Utility leads its power class in 
built-in weight for strength, stamina, and _ traction. 
Your IH dealer will demonstrate—call him today! 


SEE YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL 
° HARVESTER beater 


International Harvester Products poy for themselves in use —Farm Tractors and | 
Equipment . .. Twine ... Commercial Wheel Tractors . 


Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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feed prices, livestock-feed price 
ratios remain favorable to hog, cat 
tle and dairy producers 

Recent figures on use indicate 
feed grain carryover next October 
1 will be around 62 million tons, 
up 12 to 14 million from a 
year earlier. This is half the 1952 
56 average production. 


tons 


Poultry Ege pric es remain 
we above a_evear 
and Eggs ago. And they are 


likely to firm up seasonally in com 
ing months. 

Although farmers are raising 
nearly 6% more replacement chicks 
this year than last, the laying flock 
next winter is not likely to increas« 
this much. Farmers started this 
year with 12% fewer pullets in the 
flock, and they have more hens 
than usual that will not be retained 
for next year's laying. 

The 1958 turkey crop probably 
will be about 10% smaller than 
last year. Hatchings have been 
reduced following low prices for 
main-crop birds last fall. 

Prices were up slightly in early 
May for seasonally small sales. 


It pays to be fussy 
when 
buying 
farm 
fence 

















Farm fence is 
an important 
e — investment. If 
<a you want to 
get the most 
for your money, don’t be satisfied 
with just any brands. for, 
ask for Mid-States .. . the superior 
Farm Fence that gives years of 
extra wear at no extra cost! All 
Mid-States wire is guaranteed full 
gauge according to specifications; 
heavily galvanized for maximum 
resistance to corrosion and rust. 
Standard wrapped stay, hinge- 
joint construction assures maxi- 
mum strength. Extra-large line 
wire crimps keep fence tight under 
all weather conditions and under 
pressure of livestock. Your best 
buy! 


Look 





Triple-wrapped. non 
slip joints for extra 
strength 
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Heavy crimping per ; —— 
mits expansion and 
contraction 














MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
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a work accidents claim 3,500 
to 4,000 lives—more than any other 
major industry—each year. 

Moreover, from 12,000 to 15,000 
farm residents each year lose their 
lives in all types of accidents. 
Another million or more farm 
people annually suffer accidental 
injuries . . . and the accompanying 
disabilities, miseries and financial 
troubles. 

Is it any wonder then that the 
President of the United States 
annually proclaims. a National 
Farm Safety Week? 

National Farm Safety Week is 
not a week for us to “get religion” 
and put on a frenzied safety cam- 
paign—only to promptly forget 
all about it the following week. 

On the contrary; this week is 
an opportunity for each rural per- 
son to take stock, to objectively 
appraise his actions with a “safety- 
critical” eyes and then resolve to 
improve his past actions. The 
attitude you take could very well 
indicate your chances of encoun- 
tering accidents in the future. 


Just what does this week mean 
to you? Suppose we consider the 
day-by-day program in the light 
of Florida conditions and statistics, 

Sunday, July 20: National Farm 
Safety Week begins with emphasis 
on respect for life. 

The United States is usually 
regarded as a country having a 
high regard for the value of human 
life. Yet the excessive death toll 
from accidents each year appar- 
ently contradicts this opinion. 

Many safety authorities believe 
that attitude, or respect for life, 
has a great deal to do with acci- 
dent frequency. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why some people con- 
sistently have accidents while oth- 
ers seem to lead an accident-free 
life. 

Take time to take care: banish 
fatigue and tension of routine liv- 
ing. Realize that haste makes 
waste. Plan to avoid an over- 
crowded schedule. 


Home safety will be emphasized 
on Monday, July 21. Accidents in 
farm homes accounted for 3,100 
deaths and almost half a million 
injuries throughout the nation last 
year. 

In Florida, approximately 40% of 
the fatal farm accidents occurred 
from the following causes in order 
of importance: falls, burns, fire- 
arms, and electric current. A large 
number of these accidents occurred 
in the home. 

Do you have complete first-aid 
supplies in your house? If the 
answer is “no,” by all means get 
these things today—before disaster 
strikes. 

Keep your farm in order: Have 
a place for everything and keep 
everything in its place. Eliminate 


National Farm Safety Week 


--What it means to YOU-- 


By A. M. 


Extension 


Florida 


hazards as you find them. Always 
be a good housekeeper in you 
home and on your farm. 


Accidents occurring from live- 
stock will be stressed on Tuesday, 
July 22. Florida’s fatal farm acci- 
dent rate from this cause amounted 
to 4.5% of the total, one-third less 
than the national average. 

Livestock should be handled 
quietly, gently and firmly—and with 
suitable equipment. Ring the nose 
of the bull; always lead him with 
a safety staff. 

Human beings are susceptible to 
many animal diseases. So learn 
and apply every precaution in the 
treatment and quarantine of sick 
animals or fowls and disposal of 
the dead ones. Practice strict 
sanitation at all times. 


FATAL 


ACCIDENTS ON 
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throughout the country; for about 
one death in 12 in Florida. 

Why not have a “hazard hunt” 
in your home or on your farm to 
find and improve or repair any- 
thing that could cause falls? The 
entire family could join in the fun. 

Look for worn-out ladders and 
for rotten or loose boards in steps 
and porches. Place guards at haz- 
ardous places. 


Highway traffic accidents will 
receive emphasis on Thursday, 
July 24. More fatal accidents occur 
to farm people on the highway than 
anywhere else. 

Three-fourths of all highway 
deaths occurred in rural areas, and 
than half of the deaths 
resulted from accidents occurring 
at night. In a recent vear. Florida’s 


more 
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Good fences, gates and equip- 
ment will reduce accidents from 
this source. Keep small children 
away from animals. 


Falls are so important in the 
safety picture that information 
concerning them will be stressed on 
Wednesday, July 23. Falls greatly 
lead to any other cause of injuries 
to farm residents. 

Half of the home 
deaths in this country may be 
attributed to falls. On the farm, 
falls account for one death in nine 


accident 
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motor vehicle death rate was 6.5 
per 100 million vehicle miles— 
about the same as the national 
average. 


Most accidents on the highways 
involving tractors and other farm 
equipment are due to the speed 
differences between the farm ma- 
chinery and the automobile. Use 
the highway for your farm equip- 
ment only when absolutely neces- 
sary and then only with proper 
markings; use reasonable care. 


Excessive speed was to blame 
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in 42% of the fatal accidents last 
year. Drivers under 25 are involved 
in twice as many accidents as the 
average for their number of driv 
ers. The drivers over 65 involved 
in fatal accidents increased 25 

during the past two years. 

Every 13 minutes in America 
there is a traffic death. Every three 
and one-half seconds, a property 
damage accident occurs. 

Safety authorities agree there is 
no sure-cure to prevent highway 
accidents. But as rural people and 
others become interested in lessen 
ing the terrific toll of the highway 
their combined efforts will accom 
plish results. 

Won't you do your part to stop 
the slaughter on our highways 


Accidents caused by farm ma- 
chinery will be published on Fri 
day, July 25. 

Machinery accounts for almost 
one-third of the fatal farm accidents 
in the United States. During a 
recent five-year period in Florida 
21.6% of all fatal farm accidents 
were caused by machinery. 

The tractor was by far th 
greatest killer among pieces of 
farm machinery. About 16% of 
the victims were children under 10 
vears of age. 

Don't depend on luck: mak« 
sure your equipment is in sat 
operating condition; make sure al! 
guards and safety devices are in 
place. 

Stop machines before unclog 
ging, oiling or adjusting them. Do 
not refuel when the engine is 
running—and it’s better not t 
refuel when the engine is hot. 

Speeds over seven to eight miles 
an hour may be dangerous, esp¢ 
cially with tricycle-type tractors 
Doubling the speed makes ove: 
turning four times as likely. 


Saturday, July 26, is review day. 
Think back a few days or a few 
months. 

Have you had any “close calls 
or near accidents? Almost every 
one can name a time in his lif 
when he almost had an accident 
or when a trivial accident could 
have been serious or even fata! 

These are warnings! Decide not 
that you can’t be lucky forever 
that sooner or later those chances 
youve been taking will catch up 
with you. 

Check around your home 0. 
farmstead and repair those broken 
steps, put those garden and yard 
tools where they belong, clean up 
that rubbish and trash in the yard 

If you don’t repair the hazards 
around your place today, you'll b« 
sorry tomorrow. But being sorry 
tomorrow won't bring back that 
loved one, or that loved one’s limb 
or eye. 

This is what National Farm 
Safety Week should mean to you 
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25% WETTABLE POWDER 


LIVESTOCK INSECTICIDE 





DRAMATIC 
DISCOVERY 


A new and remarkably effective insecticide for the control of 
screw-worms and other cattle insects has been registered by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for use on beef cattle, horses, 
sheep, goats and swine. It is called ‘““Co-RAL,” and is available 


for immediate use by the livestock industry. 


Under intensive field testing for the past four years as ‘““Bayer 

21/199,”’ Co-RAL has demonstrated exceptional ability to control 
screw-worms, cattle grubs, hornflies, lice and ticks. 

e Co-RAL is of particular interest to livestock men seeking a 


more effective and practical way to control screw-worms because: 


1 CO-RAL is applied as a spray. It is a fast and easy method 
of screw-worm treatment, requiring minimum handling and 
labor. 


CO-RAL protects sprayed animals from infestation for 10 to 
20 days—long enough for most injuries to heal completely. 


cally provides effective and extended control of cattle grubs, 
hornflies, lice and ticks. 


CO-RAL kills cattle grubs inside the animal—but before they 


3 When used for screw-worm control, CO-RAL also automati- 
4 are able to damage meat or hide. 


Now available through Dealers in Agricultural Chemicals! 


A PRODUCT OF 


*Trademark. Researched ke aa 
as “Bayer 21/199.” 


Chemutallt for Aprieubtire-Ejclassively |" 
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TESTING A BULL’S FERTILITY, Dr. A. C. Warnick (lower left) Agricultural Experiment Station associate physiologist, operates 
machine which discharges an electric shock to make the bull ejaculate while the man on the right catches the semen 
Fertile semen is observed through a microscope. 


INSET: 






Of Bulls and Breeding 


By THOMAS J. HUGHES 


a 
= has the lowest—64% as 
compared to the national average 
of 84%—beef calf crop of all the 
48 states. 

But we're betting it won't remain 
in the cellar too many more years. 
Not if a number of cattlemen start 
putting into practice the lessons 
they learned during the recent 
Beef Cattle Breeders’ and Herds- 
men’s Short Course at Gainesville. 

Especially important was the in- 
formation presented by Dr. A. C. 
Warnick, associate physiologist, 
Department of Animal Husbandry 
and Nutrition, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. He maintained: 


“Low calf crops can be improved 
—and poor producing herd sires 
located—by testing the bulls before 
the breeding season.” 

Testing a bull to determine its 
fertility is relatively simple, the 
expert declared. A month to six 
weeks before the breeding season 
begins, a semen sample should be 
taken and checked for sperm cell 
mobility, number of sperm cells, 
and abnormalities. 


Semen with tail-less sperm cells, 
sperm with little or no activity, 
dead sperm cells, and other 
abnormalities indicate the bull is 
not doing a good job of settling 
cows. 

Bulls producing low quality 
sperm should be replaced, before 
the breeding season begins, by one 
capable of doing a better job. In 
a single sire herd, testing the fer- 
tility of a bull is most important— 
and should be a “must.” 


However, fertility testing is not 
the complete answer to Florida’s 
low calf crop: 

After the semen is tested and 
found good, the bull must be cap- 
able of performing his duty (not 
laying around in the shade). He 
must be large enough to mate with 
all the cows. 

For a bull to do a good breeding 
job, he must get proper care. This 
includes extra feed before the 
breeding season, and special atten- 
tion continued through the breed- 
ing period if grass is not plentiful. 

Rotating bulls in a large herd 
may prove profitable. Taking a 


bull out of a cow herd occasionally, 
allowing him a few days’ rest, will 


improve his efficiency. When this 
is done, another sire should be 
put into the herd to eliminate 
overworking of the remaining bulls. 

Experiment Station officials rec- 
ommend not more than 30 females 
per bull. Four bulls per 100 cows 
is the optimum when bulls are in 
good condition and everything else 
is equal. 


At the most, the breeding season 
should not last more than four 
months. 

The longer the breeding season, 
the more variation there is in the 
calf size. The Gainesville herd 
breeding season is March, April 
and May; in south Florida, the 
season starts earlier. 

Breeding periods should be 
supervised closely in order that 
the calves be thrown early enough 
to take advantage of the good grass 
and extra milk in the spring, and 
to escape flies. 

Still another advantage to get- 
ting them started on time is that 
early slaughter and feeder calves 
usually bring better prices than 
do the late arrivals. 


artifi- 
a practice better 


Artificial insemination or 
cial breeding is 
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adapted for purebred operations 
than for commercial herds. 

Many of the beef cattle breed 
associations do not encourage arti 
ficial insemination. However se, 
eral Florida producers of purebred 
cattle are breeding their animals 
artificially. 

Norris Cattle Company of Ocala 
one of the largest operations of its 
kind in the state, is on an artificial 
breeding program using frozen 
semen. Some 70% of their cows 
are settled by frozen semen, com 
pared to 50 to 60% by bulls in the 
herd. 


Three advantages of artificial 
breeding, as pointed out at the 
Short Course, are: 

Semen of an outstanding 
can be spread over a greater num 
ber of animals. If properly han 
dled, one collection of semen would 
be sufficient to inseminate more 
females than a bull would settle 
within a lifetime in a normal 
breeding program. 

Disease control is better. The 
various diseases that may be car 
ried by a sire (brucellosis is an 
important one) can be eliminated 
in an artificial breeding program 

Artificial insemination forces the 
rancher to keep better records 
Thus he will know his animals 
better—and this will assist him in 
finding hard-to-breed cows and 
other desirables. 


sire 


Equipment used in the artificial! 
program may vary in cost from a 
few dollars to an elaborate set-up 
In a fresh semen program where 
the animals are bred within 72 
hours after semen collection, tools 
should not run over $100 plus a | 
microscope. 

If the semen is to be stored for 
future use, it must be kept at 
sub-zero temperature. A_ special 
freezer is required for this. 

Other than the above exception 
the microscope is the most expen 
sive piece of equipment needed to 
get started on an artificial pro 
gram. A microscope is essential! 
in the examination of semen. 

Fresh semen can be kept in the 
conventional refrigerator at 35 to 
40 degrees for at least 72 hours 
before it loses vitality. 


Semen must be diluted with a 
buffer for best results. A buffer 
consisting of one part egg yolk 
and one part citrate is standard 

One part of the semen to 50 o: 
100 parts of buffer make a good 
working material. One cc of this 
inseminate has ample sperm cells 
to breed a healthy animal. 

If the semen is to be stored at 
sub-zero temperatures, glycerine 
should be added to protect the 
sperm cells from bursting. 

There are three principal limi 
tations to artificial breeding of 
breed cattle. These are: 

It is difficult to find the prope: 
sire that can be bred to a large 
number of cows. It takes special 
training and equipment to collect 
semen and_ inseminate cows 
Thirdly, cows with silent heat and 
short heat periods are hard to 
detect. 














Integration ana 
Citrus Industry 


sé 

ies is currently as 
controversial word in agricultural 
circles as it is in the field of racial 
relationships. 

Yet, integration in the Florida 
citrus industry is not of recent 
origin. It is inextricably inter- 
twined with the history of citrus 
cooperatives in this state. 

Cooperatives operating prior to 
1908 were not able to stay in busi- 
ness. Whether this was due to the 
lack of integration is a matter of 
conjecture. 

But the year 1909 marked an 
upturn. The Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, a federated cooperative, 
was formed at that time. Moreover, 
charters were granted to around 
100 local cooperative associations. 

Perhaps not more than 30-50 of 
these cooperatives ever operated. 
But the ones that did operate in 
1909 affiliated with the Exchange 
and, of course, owned and con- 
trolled the Exchange. 


This was the beginning of ver- 
tical integration in the Florida cit- 
rus industry. The packing function 
was performed by the local asso- 
ciation; the selling by the Ex- 
change, which at this time estab- 
lished sales offices in some of the 
large terminal markets. 

Florida Citrus Exchange has a 
considerable degree of control over 
the local associations. It had the 
authority to remove the manager 
of an affiliated association; it 
determined the quality and stand- 
ard of pack for the fruit bearing 
its brand. 

Set up primarily as a_ sales 
organization, the Exchange was 
better informed than member asso- 
ciations about how fruit should be 
sold—whether at auction or private 
sale—and at what market, time or 
price it should be sold. Conse- 
quently it exercised considerable 
influence in these matters. 

Expanding its field of activity, 
the Exchange organized a credit 
company and a supply company 
in 1916. Both of these were 
auxiliary organizations; both had 
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interlocking directors with the Ex- 
change. These companies seemed 
to strengthen the Exchange’s hand 
in the control of marketing citrus 
fruit. 


In the fresh fruit segment of the 
industry, integration started with 
the local packing units performing 
the packing function. Then it 
pushed up to the terminal markets, 
where the sales transaction—but 
not the physical handling of the 
commodity—was taken over. This 
was true with both cooperative and 
non-cooperative operations. 

Up until the middle ‘30's, the 
conventional sales invoice was dic- 
tated by the packing and loading 
operations of the packing house 
units. 

Cars were loaded as the fruit 
came off the packing line. A typ- 
ical car would have grapefruit, 
oranges and tangerines. Each kind 
of fruit usually would be diveded 
into two grades, and each grade 
subdivided into nine sizes. 

The car could be sold at auc- 
tion, where each kind of fruit 
would be sold separately by grade 
and size. Or it could be sold at 
private sale, where all the differ- 
ent kinds of product would go to 
one buyer. 

About one-half of the fruit was 
sold at auction in the terminal 
markets; of the 50% sold at private 
sale, perhaps 80% was sold through 
brokers or salaried representatives 
of the shipper located in the 
terminal market. 

While a large part of this was 
sold on f.o.b. basis, there was 
always the provision which allowed 
inspection at the terminal market 
before the car was accepted. This 
arrangement made it desirable for 
the shipper to be represented in 
the terminal market, either by a 
broker or a salaried representative. 


Paralleling the integration of the 
functions of marketing was the 
integration of production with the 
packing and harvesting of fruit. 

One association made the service 


of spraying groves available to 
grower members in 1914. The next 
year, a second association per- 
formed the service of dusting. 

By 1939, some 95% of the asso- 
ciations were performing spraying 
service; 68%, fertilizer service, and 
82%, tractor service. 


Today, most associations perform 
all production services including 
the clearing of land, planting of 
groves, building fences, and even 
paying the taxes. 

Production managers of these 
associations make most of the 
management decisions—such as 
amount, kind and time of appli- 
cation; how often to fertilize, when 
to spray and what to spray for. 

Members of at least one associa- 
tion agree to turn over to the 
association all management deci- 
sions with respect to production, 
harvesting and marketing. In 
some associations, management de- 
cisions are made by the grower 
and performed by the association. 
Decisions as to the form in which 
the fruit is to be marketed (i.e., 
whether fresh or processed), are 
usually left to the association. 

But regardless of who makes the 
production and marketing deci- 
sions, the association—by virtue of 
having production specialists—are 
in a position to exercise consider- 
able influence on decision making. 
In general, the entire arrangement 
has the effect of an integrated 
operation in that the production 
and marketing services are per- 
formed by the same organization. 


In the processing segment of the 
industry, local fresh packing units 
have organized four or five fed- 
erated associations. Many of these 
local fresh units of the processing 
association are also affiliated with 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. 

For the most part, these pro- 
cessing associations process and 
sell frozen concentrate, single 
strength juice, sections, pulp and 
molasses. They perform the func- 
tion of storage at the country 
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point, transportation either with 
their own truck or use of public 
carriers, and the important func- 
tion of storage in the terminal 
market. 

It is not uncommon for an asso- 
ciation to have supplied in hun- 
dreds of cold storage warehouses 
scattered throughout the nation. 
Except for that portion sold to 
large chains, the products are 
usually sold through brokers in 
terminal markets. 

Vertical integration in the pro- 
cessing section of the industry has 
extended up in the terminal mar- 
kets to the jobber (who supplies 
the retailer) or the chain ware 
house (which supplies retail out 
lets ). 


Downward vertical integration 
has been taking place since the 
early °30’s. The development of 
chain store operations, which re- 
quire uniformity in pack and 
quality for advertising and pricing, 
has had its influence. 

Chain store buyers became dis- 
satisfied with the 30-odd kinds and 
varying quantities of fruit in a 
conventional car. They became 
dissatisfied even with the choice 
of fruit arriving in their terminal 
markets. 

Buyers began to visualize a new 
kind of sales invoice—one with 100 
boxes of one size and one grade of 
oranges, 75 boxes of grapefruit of 
one grade and size, and 25 boxes 
of tangerines with one grade and 
size. 

This could not be obtained, cer- 
tainly not with regularity, at the 
terminal market. So the chain 
stores placed their buyers in the 
production areas where they had 
a choice of the entire supplies at 
the country point. 

Small chains were not large 
enough to support salaried buyers. 
But they turned to buying brok 
ers located in the production areas. 

Insofar as fresh fruit is con- 
cerned, the situation today is that 
an estimated 60 to 80% of Florida 
fresh citrus sales are consummated 
at the shipping point. Twenty 
years ago, at least 75% were con- 
summated in the terminal market. 

Formerly, the sales package was 
a conglomerated mass of 30 odd 
kinds with varying quantities of 
each kind. Today, it is a made-to- 
order package with specifications 
of one or two kinds of fruit of one 
grade and size for each kind. 


Downward integration from the 
retailing or national distribution of 
processed goods is of two kinds: 

Chain store operators exercise 
considerable control as to quality 
of pack and service to be rendered 
with respect to a continuous sup- 
ply schedule at a price in line 
with the market. 

In the case of the national dis- 
tributors, considerably more con- 
trol of obtaining supplies and 
operation of the plant is exercised. 

The financing of the product, 
from the time it is purchased from 
the growers until it is delivered to 


(Continued on Page 30 
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there’s no nursing of the clutch, no laboring 
engine, no jerking or hesitation. Case-o-matic Drive 
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Double Pull-Power 
on Heavy Draft 
Loads with 


lets you select a working range higher than Hydraulic Torque 


you would use with a conventional tractor . . . 
_ lets you plow more acres every day all day. 


Straight-Thru PTO shaft from tractor engine to baler or 


any PTO machine gives you a power priority that keeps operating 


performance at its peak . . . cuts maintenance costs... _ 
add years of life to the machine. Whether you slow down for 
heavy bunched windrows, soft or rough ground . .. or move _ 


faster in a thin crop . . "your PTO speed remains constant 


at recommended RPM. This automatic power de ivery 


assures you of more efficient use of engine pan 
savings in fuel. . . and a steady streamignaE 
perfectly-formed bales that are easy t 
handle and feex 








Converter Precise 


Forward Trav 

Light Draft Loa 

with Direc 
Drive 


Non-Stop 
Power Priority 
with Straight- 
Thru PTO 





ol im ial} Brilliant new GASE. 


tractors...years ahead in 


= styling and performance 
( | =i pf Oo Ti 12 DISTINCT POWER SIZES 
124 MODELS 


- 300 3-Plow Tractor; diesel, gaso- 
| C ) line, LP-gas, distillate fuel; 4-speed 
hye St r a l g h t a T h r u T 12-speed tripl-range and shuttle trans- 
: missions; standard 4-wheel, row crop 
: with single or dual wheels, adjustable 
front axles. 
= R 


200 2-Piow Gasoline Tractor; 4- 
speed, 12-speed tripi-range trans- 
missions. Row crop with dual wheels 
or adjustable front axles; standard or 
constant PTO; Snap-lock Eagle- 


600 34 Plow Tractor; gasoline, 
LP-gas; 4-speed, 12-speed trip!- 
range, shuttle t issi ; stand- 
ard 4-wheel, row crop with single or 
dual wheels, adjustable front axles; 
complete hydraulics. 





400 3+ Plow Tractor with Case-o- 
matic Drive; gasoline or LP-gas fuels; 
4 or 8 working ranges, shuttle; stand- 
ard 4-wheel, dual wheels, adjustable 
front axles. 


7OO 4-5 Plow Tractor; diesel, gaso- 

line, LP-gas, distillate fuel; 8-speed 

dual-range tr ission; standard 

4-wheel, row crop with single or dual 

wheels, adjustable front axle; duo- 

control hydraulics and Eagle-Hitch. 
- 





600 4Piow Tractor with Case-o- 
matic Drive; gasoline, LP-gas; 4 or 8 
working ranges, shuttle; standard 4- 
wheel, row crop with single or dual 
wheels, adjustable front axtes. 


900 5-6 Plow Tractor; diesel or 
LP-gas; 6 forward speeds; standard 
4-wheel; power steering and duo- 
= control hydraulics; deluxe Health 


Direct Drive lets you step along at precise , GC, | Ride seat. 

forward speeds for light-draft jobs like planting, iain acta a 

drilling, cultivating . =< accurate distribution matic ieedeedh auation LP-pas. 

in spreading manure or commercial fertilizers . . . aan yh 8 power ranges: — 

i e: : é ‘ rd 4-w , row cr wit i} 

fast, low-power work such as mowing, windrowing ae dua front aieetta, ‘e@ouniis bent 

raking . . . all with part throttle fuel economy that — e 

really counts. If you want Case-o-matic Drive 

for crossing waterways, effortless turns at row ends . . 

without any clutching or shifting, you simply horpapnunronsion Woremmateton 
mission. Four gear ranges forward 
and reverse—hydraulic power shift. 


Dual hydraulics . . . rear mounted 
toolbar . . . dozer available. 


ee 


310 Hi-torque 42 gross horsepower 
Case engine with 3-speed transmis- 
sion. Hydraulics, PTO, belt pulley, 
toolbar-dozer combination and 
3-point Snap-lock Hitch. 


1010 100 gross horsepower diesel 
engine, four gear ranges forward and 
reverse—hydraulic power shift and 
Terramatic transmission. Dual con- 
trol hydraulics . . . rear mounted tool- 
bar . . . dozer available. 


810 80 gross horsepower, with 
either diesel or gasoline engine and 
Terramatic transmission for inde- 
pendent power contro! of each track. 
Four gear ranges forward and reverse. 
Dual hydraulics . . . toolbar for imple- 
ments .. . dozer available. 
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A, performers in their own right ... 
Even better performers when powered by 
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Chopping tall silage corn is easy 

with Case-o-matic Drive and Case forage 
harvester. You roll right through the 
heaviest crop using just hand or foot 
throttle . . . heavy crops just can’t slug it 
down ... you maintain a smooth, steady 
PTO speed for top efficiency. 


a 








Harvest your soybeans without delay even 
in soft fields with sure-footed traction 

of Case-o-matic Drive. The new 7-foot 
Case 77 combine operates at top 
efficiency because grounds speeds can be 
reduced in unfavorable crop or field 
conditions without slowing down 
threshing action. 


"tha dyath tas 












Get corn crop when it's ready with 
Case-o-matic Drive and new two-row 
mounted Case 425 corn picker. Precise 
accelerator control plus an infinite number 
of speeds within each gear range are 
yours with Case-o-matic Drive without 
clutching, shifting or stalling. 


via 





MAIL FOR THE AMAZING FACTS ABOUT 


exctusive [os2-9-ma@lic DRIVE 


Send now for complete details about Case-o-matic Drive . . . how it 
works and the benefits it gives you. Find out how Case-o-matic Drive 
can give you finer, faster work with greater convenience. For catalogs 
on money-making Case tractors and machines, check the items that 
interest you and mail to J. |. Case Co., Dept. 98F, Racine, Wisconsin. 


[] Full-tine tractor (] 7-ft. 77 combine (] One-row pull+type 






ww Case imple- 
ment, make 
d in labor and 
© much or all of the 




























catalog—12 sizes corn picker 
(_] Farm-size 135 baler (1) 9 or 12-ft. (_] Mounted plows 
combine 
(] Big-tonnage (_] Forage harvester (] Puli-type plows 
140 baler 
(_] Big-bale 160 baler (_] 425 mounted (] Drive-in 
corn picker cultivators 


J. i. saee od * RACINE, WIS. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 


Form No. A45258G Printed in U.S.A. 
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FEATURES OF NUBIAN GOATS are examined by C. B. Schmidt of Winter Haven, South- 
Central Florida Milk Goat Association president; Mrs. C. W. Channel (center), association 
secretary, and Miss Mary L. Farley of Naples, nationally known authority on goats 


Goat Breeders Hear Expert 
N.: ALL outstanding show ani- 


mals make good brood dams, 
South-Central Florida Milk Goat 
Association members were told 
recently. 


Other highlights of the Associa- 
tion’s May meeting in Arcadia 
included tips on how to select a 
good milker and a demonstration 
of clipping, training and posing 
goats for showing. 

Breeders were advised to keep 
two things in mind when milk pro- 
duction is the objective: the doe 
must be a good milker and she 
must be capable of reproducing 
her kind. 

The udder should be of good 
quality, capable of producing milk 
but not too fleshy. It must be well 
attached, and high enough off the 
ground not to get easily bruised. 

Well-defined milk veins are an 
important factor in determining 
the productivity of a doe. Although 
it is desirable to have a goat with- 
out horns, the horns have nothing 
to do with the productivity of the 
animal. 

Presenting the demonstration on 
preparing animals for the show 
ring was Miss Mary L. Farley of 
Naples. The only woman ever to 
judge at the Los Angeles County 
Fair, she is a past secretary of the 
American Milk Goat Record 
Association. 

It is not wrong to trim the hair 
or feet, or do anything else to 
make the animal look its best when 
being exhibited, Miss Farley 
stressed. She advised breeders 


“Get Reddy” fer 
Better Business 
Bigger Profits 


“Reddy,” willing, and able 
.-- that's Sunshine Service 
Electricity . . . in step with 
Florida's ever-growing busi- 
ness and industrial develop- 
ment! Investigate the many 
new ways Reddy can help 
you ... to better business, 
bigger profits! 
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"4 never to get between the animals 
and the judge when in the show 
ring. 

4 Miss Farley stated the neck is 
= / the place to determine the condi- 


tion of a goat. If an animal is 
boney or has a tight skin, it will 
show up in the neck. 

The good milch doe is wedge- 
shaped, with narrow shoulders and 


FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 








the animal look its best at show 
time. 


wide hips. (This is the opposite of 
the characteristics of a good buck.) 
A good muzzle shows that the ani- 
mal is a good feeder. 

South-Central Florida Milk Goat 
Association is centered around the hy 
Nubian breed. The ideal head of k 
this breed consists of a slight roman 1 
nose and long ears that extend to 
the point of the muzzle. A dish 
face is undesirable in the Nubian. 

Color is of no importance in the 
Nubian. However some_ breeds 
have certain color markings which 
are closely watched, and those not 
properly colored are marked down 
in the show ring. 

















& Ne | = 
Goats should be clipped and feet os. : 


trimmed at least three weeks Pete 
before showing. This gives the “After all, dear, it’s only a sick 
hair time to smooth out and make calf.” 











CONTROL 
CATTLE GRUB 


| with 


 TROLENE 


(Dow-ET-57) 








These highly effective bolus are now 


available at your Dow dealer. 


| Distributed by: 


Collins Chemical & Supply Co. 


| 9407 Park Drive 


| Phone: Plaza 7-7603 Miami 38, Florida 














CELINA Round End 
1 IT) 0-0 Fo) os) ola Kola) 4 


For Every Farm Need! 





You can’t buy a finer stock tank— 
than the CELINA round end Tube- 
Top tank. 

Tube-Top construction with double 
locked seam bottoms. Made of 20 
gauge steel—with a new and denser 
uniform zinc coating. No uncoated 
spots to start early corrosion. Hori- 
zontal and vertical corrugations to 


add strength. Available with one or’ 
more built-in waterers, equipped with 
automatic float valves, if wanted,— 
for watering hogs and sheep. Wide 
range of sizes and capacities. 

See your dealer today—let him show 
you CELINA .. . the finest! 


THE CELINA MANUFACTURING CO., 


see CELINA First 


FOR THE FINEST ® 


CELINA, OHIO 


Self Feeders—Hog Waterers—Stock Tanks—(with 
or without hog waterers)—Hog Troughs—Feeding Pans 




















FIRM FOOTING alongside the feed bunk enables beef cattle to put on more weight than 
when they have to wade around in muddy yards. 


For Extra Pounds: 


Keep Cattle 


B. EF CATTLE kept out of the mud 
will gain extra pounds. 

A concrete paved strip along- 
side the feed bunk means more 
beef for each pound of feed. Even 
a small strip of concrete will more 
than pay for itself in increased 
beef gains, Purdue University agri- 
cultural researchers report. 

Purdue animal husbandmen used 
two groups of 14 steers each for 
this study. Both groups were con- 
fined for 112 days. 

One group of steers were placed 
in a lot which had a 16-foot con- 
crete strip on one side of the feed 
bunk. The control group was in 
an unpaved lot. 

Each steer on concrete gained 
an average of 95 pounds. Steers 


Out of Mud 


on the unpaved lot gained only 62 
pounds, a difference of 33 pounds 
per animal. 

Steers in the unpaved lot ate 
less total feed. However each 
steer in this lot required 35 pounds 
more feed to make a pound of 
gain. 

Income from this extra beef 
means that paved strips are profit- 
able. And by paving a small sec- 
tion of the yard each year, the 
rancher will soon have a complete 
paved holding area. 

Concrete paved areas for beef 
and dairy cattle and hogs, add the 
researchers, are convenient to have 
and save cleaning time. Also, val- 
uable manure can be conserved and 
handled easier on a paved yard. 
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By T. C. SKINNER 


Extension Agricultural Engineer 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Economical Silage 
from Bunker Silos 


, SEVERE WINTER and flood 
conditions which most Florida cat- 
tlemen experienced during the past 
winter—and the resulting feed 
shortage—has emphasized forcibly 
the need for an adequate and eco- 
nomical way to overcome this 
problem. 

One solution, and one which 
more and more Florida cattlemen 
are investigating, is a good silage 
program. : 

Four things are essential to pro- 
duce good silage. They are: 






Having a forage crop capable of 
producing a high per-acre tonnage 
and a good quality silage; harvest- 
ing the silage crop at the proper 
time; providing a suitable structure 
for storing silage, and using proper 
techniques in filling the silo. 

Agronomists can recommend, for 
practically any area of Florida, 
crops that will produce quality si- 
lage in quantities that make produc- 
tion economical. They have also 
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TELE. 4-3161 








Div. 
TENNESSEE CORP. 
BOX 3269, TAMPA 1, FLA. 











| Mr. Gr Ower®r — Good Planning is the Key 
TO PROFITABLE FARMING, 


Demand Fertilizers Containing Only 
Top Quality Plant Nutrients 
Triple Superphosphate 46%o0—Superphosphate 20% 


Manganese, Copper, & Zinc Sulfates 
Dusting & Wettable Sulfurs 


U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 








made available sufficient data that 
the optimum time of harvest can be 
determined for any silage crop. 

Most economical method of stor- 
ing silage is the horizontal silo. This 
may be in the form of a trench silo 
or an above-ground structure re 
ferred to as a “Bunker” silo 

( Bunker silos are more adaptable 
to most areas of south Florida. The 
trench silos would most often be 
used in north and west Florida. ) 

Shown accompanying this article 
is a bunker silo plan, developed by 
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PERSPECTIVE OF COMPLETED SILO 
READY TO BE FILLED 


the USDA, which can be con- 
structed quite economically. A 
number of silos have been built in 
the state according to these plans 
and they have proven most satis 
factory. 

Another advantage of the bunker 
silo is that it lends itself to self 
feeding. 

If you are interested in obtaining 
plans for this silo, copies may be 
obtained from the Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Attention the 
Author. Ask for Bunker Silo plan 
5800; if you desire plans for self- 
feeding fences, request companion 
plan 5801. 

However, to insure good quality 
silage with a minimum spoilage, 
more is required than placing 
quality material in a quality 
structure. 

The method of filling is impor- 
tant. It is best to fill the silo in 
layers of six to eight inches, pack- 
ing thoroughly as it is filled. 

When filling is completed, con- 
tinue packing for four to eight 
hours. The better the job of pack- 
ing, the less spoilage will occur. 

After the material has been thor- 
oughly packed, cover the silo with 
asphalt paper, straw, dirt, plastic 
or any other suitable material that 
will exclude air. 

If these suggestions are followed, 
economical silage of good quality 
will result. 
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Bruise Prevention 
for Avocados 


for minimiz- 
ing the bruising and discoloration 
of Florida avocados during ship- 
ment are offered in a USDA re- 
search report. 

All the principal containers used 
are reasonably satisfactory, accord- 
ing to the Marketing Research 
Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Container types studied 
included differing sizes of fiber- 
board, nailed wood, and _ wire- 
bound wood. 

No basis was found for recom- 
mending that any single type of 
container be adopted universally 
in the industry. However the 
researchers did observe several 
factors that make for better quality 
fruit at destination. 


Specific recommendations _ in- 
cluded: 
(1) Place the fruit in the con- 


tainers in a generally tight pack. 

(2) Leave some head room 
between the fruit and the lid of 
the container; the industry might 
well experiment with use of some 
type of compression pad over the 
fruit. 

(3) Use moderate amounts of 
excelsion packing, distribute well 
throughout the packing and espe- 
cially along the sides and in the 
corners of one-layer containers. 

A copy of the report—“An evalu- 
ation of Shipping Containers for 
Florida Avocados,” Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 228—may be 
obtained from the Office of Infor- 
mation, U. $. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Pre-Season Planning 
of Cabbage Crops 


i transplanting will get 
underway throughout Florida in 
September. 

Fertilization, of course, is always 
an important pre-season planning 
operation for any crop. But it is 
especially important now when 
most farmers are trying to recoup 
losses suffered because of succes- 
sive freezes and excessive rains 
during the past seasons. 

For this reason, we are here- 
with printing cabbage fertilization 
practices recommended by Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Agricultural Extension Service 
personnel: 

It is recommended that cabbage 
rows be from 24 to 40 inches apart. 
Distance between plants should be 
from 10 to 20 inches. 

Planting depths suggested are: 
sand and marl, one-eighth to one- 
fourth inches; muck, one-half to 
three-fourths inches. 

A soil pH of about 5.5 is recom- 
mended for growing cabbage on 
sandy soils. Fertilize seedbeds at 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds per acre in 
bands two to three inches to the 





side and one to two inches below 
seed. 

Side-dress plants in seedbeds 
once or twice with 50 to 75 pounds 
of nitrate of potash or nitrate of 
soda per acre. 

Fertilize cabbage in the field 
at the time of or shortly after 
transplanting cabbage, using band 
placement, on sandy soil. Depend- 
ing on rainfall and growth of the 
crop, side-dress two or more times 
with 24 to 32 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre, from 150 to 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda or nitrate of potash 
or 75 to 100 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate. 

The practice has been to broad- 
cast fertilizer on peat and muck 
soils before planting. Responses to 
banding have been noted on high 
pH muck and peat soils. 


Minor Elements 

Specific areas and soils may re- 
quire the following: 

Copper as copper sulfate at 15 
pounds per acre on muck and peat 
soils. On new peat and muck, use 
50 pounds per acre. 

Manganese as manganese sulfate 
at 25 to 30 pounds on soils having 
a pH of 60 or higher. Better 
results are obtained when applied 
as a spray three times at weekly 
intervals at two pounds manganese 
sulfate in 100 gallons of water per 
acre. 

Zinc as zinc sulfate and boron 
as borax on muck and peat soils 
at 10 to 12 pounds per acre. 

Boron deficiency symptoms some- 
times occur on sandy soils. But 
this is not necessarily corrected by 
use of boron in sprays or fertilizer. 

Pounds 


Soil Type‘ Fertilizer per Acre 

Marl 4-8-8, 6-8-6 550 

Muck 0-12-12 500 

Peat 0-8-24, 0-10-20 500 

Sand 6-8-8 1,500 
A 7 5 


Chemical Tran- 
quilizes Cotton 


A CHEMICAL tranquilizer for 


cotton may be used this year by 
growers in California's Imperial 
Valley. 

The new chemical, called Dura- 
set-20W, raises yields by reducing 
the effect of shock and stress on 
plants. It was developed by the 
United States Rubber Company. 

In three-year tests, the chemical 
has raised cotton yields from 12 
to 30%. When sprayed at the rate 
of one pound an acre at blossom 
time, it cut down the shedding of 
squares, blooms and small bolls. 

Acreage profits have been in- 
creased $30 to $90. These were 
the profits after the cost of the 
chemical and its application were 
deducted. 

Moreover, manufac- 


adds_ the 


turer, the chemical was also used 
successfully on greenhouse toma- 
toes and lima beans. 

Editor's Note: To date, we have 
no knowledge as to whether this 
chemical has been or is being tried 
in Florida. 


High FFA Award 
to Quincy Boy 


B. LY Poston, Quincy FFA boy, 
received the most coveted award a 
Future Farmer can receive in the 
state—that of 1958 Star State 
Farmer of Florida. More than 600 
schoolboys, representing over 8,300 
Future Farmers of America, lauded 
the outstanding young farmer at 
the 30th Annual State FFA Con- 
vention in Daytona Beach June 
9-16. 


Sallye McSwain, representing the 
Arcadia Chapter, won the FFA 
Sweetheart Contest which carried a 
cash prize of $200. She was selected 
over five other talented beauties. 

The 600 boys attending the con- 
vention competed in various con- 
tests for cash prizes totaling over 
$5,600; trips to the National FFA 
Convention in Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri; trips to the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association 
Convention in Biloxi, Mississippi 
and scholarships to the University 
of Florida. 


New president for the coming 
year is Cecil Tindel, of Graceville. 
After a week of hot campaigning at 
the annual meeting Tindel edged 
into the honored position. He also 
received the State Farmer Degree 
prior to being elected to the top 
office. 


A total of 166 members of the 
Florida Association received the 
State Farmer degrees. The total 
labor income of these members 
from productive enterprises was 
$234,527.96. Six of this group re 
ceiving the State Farmer Degree 
were honored by being named Sta: 
District State Farmers. These were 
Darrel Hobbs, Paxton; Billy Poston 
Quincy; Gene Stanley Alford, Palat 
ka; Ray Rhodes, Ocala; Donald 
Carlton, Bartow and Robert Carley 
Miami. 


Billy Poston, Ray Rhodes and 
Donald Carlton were named Sta: 
Area State Farmers. From these 
three Billy was chosen the 1958 
Star State Farmer. 

Fifteen citizens from various se 
tions of the state were chosen to 
receive Honorary State Farmer De 
grees during the week's activities 
The Chilean Nitrate Educational! 
Bureau, represented by J. F. Baze 
more, awarded each Area Star 
Farmer $75 to help pay his expenses 
to the National Convention 
October in Kansas City. 


next 


Many other organizations, amon 
them Ford Tractor Company, Inter 
national Harvester, Standard Oi! 
Company, Mid-States Steel & 
Wire Company, all of Jacksonville 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable Associ- 
ation, Orlando, Florida Cattlemen 
Association, and Florida Utility 
Companies, contributed heavily to 
the prize monies and other awards 
including convention expenses fo1 
deserving boys. 








IMPORTED $ 7.80 

AMERICAN 11.23 

Line Per 20 

Wires Height Stays Gauge Rod Roll 
7 26" 6" 12’ $17.95 
8 ad 6" 124% 20.73 
9 a 6” 12VY 23.60 
10 47" 6” 12% 25.56 
10 47" 12” 12Y% 20.13 
8 a 6” 1] 29.45 
9 _ 6” 1] 33.85 
10 47" 6" 1] 38.4] 


ALSO IN STOCK! — Welded Wire - Lawn Fencing - Farm 
Gates - Poultry Netting - Poultry & Rabbit Fencing - 
Galvanized Roofing - Fence Posts 


STALNAKER BROTHERS 


TAMPA 


33RD ST. & E. BROADWAY 
P.O. BOX 172 





4-point, Double Wrap, 12/2 Gauge 


BARBED 
WIRE 


TEL. 4-2728 
AFTER 6—49-3594 








By BARBARA CLENDINEN 


Wi ues you kiss your college student goodbye in September, send 
him off with a three-way rule: Study hard, get enough sleep and eat a 
good breakfast. 

Sounds sadly unsophisticated to a freshman who aims to be a campus 
power someday. But it’s the best system for a happy, successful student. 
And they're the ones who make Who's Who in American Colleges and 
Universities. 

Long research at the State University of Iowa proves that day-long 
energy and slim health bloom on a breakfast providing one- fourth of 
the daily requirements in protein and calories. You can’t select breakfast 
for your student on campus, but you can play him a neat trick. Accustom 
him so thoroughly to a good breakfast at home that habit will hold in 
the college dining room. 








Good Breakfasts...for a good start 


We're working on this at our house right now. Big brother, who 
enters the glories of the ninth grade in September, can eat his breakfast 
and mine too, if he gets dressed in time. Little sister, who invades 
nursery-school this fall, has to be coaxed through every mouthful. We 
hope to have her indoctrinated by the time she goes to college 15 years 
from now. 

Here are some ways to tease morning appetites: 

Make French toast with grated orange rind in the egg-milk mixture. 
Serve it topped with bacon curls and rows of banana slices. Melted 
guava or current jelly makes the syrup. Even our baby critic crows 
over this. 

A baked apple in the center of a large cereal bowl, surrounded with 
corn flakes, garnished with flaked coconut and served with rich milk. 
Hot buttered toast, sausage and milk finish this off. 

Two fluffy pancakes, topped with an egg and flanked by bacon. Start 
this one off with a frosty glass of pineapple-orange juice, finish with tall 
glasses of milk and be sure there's maple syrup handy. 

Bake eggs in buttered custard cups or ramekins, adding a tablespoon 
of milk, a good sprinkle of cheese and seasonings. This can be varied 
endlessly, with cottage cheese, sour cream, chopped ham, inch squares 
of bacon, or deviled ham. At our house, the orders are for two eggs 
each please, and don’t spare the cream and bacon. Stacks of buttered 
toast go with this. And if you've a little parsley handy, chop it coarsely 
over the top just before you serve. 

One last word: forage afield if you’ve problem breakfasters. Try 
smoked Italian sausage crumbled in scrambled eggs, creamed chipped 
beef on toast, poached eggs in pan-fried salami cups and blueberry 
waffles. Something’s sure to start the habit. 


NL 


Wash’N Wears Mean Fewer Cares 


By LORA A. KISER 


) oe Buy school and college clothes in September. So now’s the 
time to iron out the wrinkles on what makes a good wardrobe. 

Whether you're outfitting a college freshman or a fourth-grader, you 
want clothes that stay crisp through several wearings and need little 
or no ironing after washing. 

Many college dormitories are equipped with automatic laundries. If 
your daughter has wash-and-wear dresses, skirts and blouses, she can 
do them herself in little or no time. 

Wash-wear fabrics are just as essential at home. Today's mothers 
run such a tight schedule of home, PTA, church and club duties they 
have to pare ironing to a bare minimum. 

You know, of course, that knit wear, plisse, flannel and denims can 
go through the full cycle of the washer and dryer, emerging with little 
or no wrinkles. 

But did you know that cotton drip-dries can whisk through the same 
process if tumble-dried at very low heat? This is a wonderful time- 
saver, when you can't wait for a frock or skirt to drip-dry on a hanger. 

The man-made fibers, dacron, orlon and nylon, can be handled the 
same quick way under these circumstances: 

1. The fabrics must contain a major percentage of these “high per- 
formance” fibers (dacron, nylon or orlon). 

2. The garment must be carefully made so that all parts will with- 
stand the mechanical action of the machines. Zipper tape, interfacings 
and all trimming should have a high percentage of the fibers listed 
above. 

3. The garment must be tumble-dried at a controlled temperature of 
about 150 degrees Fahrenheit and cooled while still tumbling. Equally 
important is no crowding in the dryer. 

If you have been unhappy with your first wash-wear clothing, it's 
probably because it did not meet the fabric requirements or because 
you dried it at too high a heat. 


Here are the recommended per- 
centages in blended wash fabrics 
itemized by Elizabeth Dickenson, 
clothing and textiles expert. Shop 
with them in mind and this year's 
school wardrobe will be a joy to 
wear and wash. 


























; Poe 
) 
Check Chart 
1. Dacron 65% 
Cotton 35% 
2. Dacron 70% 
Wool 30% 
3. Dacron 70% 
Rayon 30% 
4. Nylon 60% 
acetate } 
or Fs 40% 
rayon 
5. Orlon 70% 
Wool 30% 
(optimum blend ) 
6. Orlon 80% oe ; 
Wool 20% re 
(excellent ) a e 
7. Orlon 55% * ds, 
Wool 45% 
8. Orlon 75% 
Ravon 25% WASH AND WEAR SLACKS 
‘ The co-ed’s answer to ironing chores 
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By MARGUERITE SCHWAEN 


| HE GARDENER who waits for the first rustle of spring to start a planting 
program is a novice. Every oldtimer knows that successful spring flowers 
are planted in September—in beds readied in July and August. 


Soil in home flower beds is quickly depleted by continuous planting. 
When there is no new area that can be planted while an old bed “rests,” 


it’s necessary to revitalize with 
humus and bacteria. 

Composting is the most econom- 
ical and convenient way to have 
humus available. Summer rains 
and heat hasten the work of the 
compost pile. Activators and water 
hurry the job, too. There are lots 
of good activators available. Or 
use instead a balanced fertilizer 
containing nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash, sprinkling it through the 
compost pile. 

To make a large amount of com- 
post, build a long and narrow pile. 
This facilitates mixing which is 
highly necessary to aid decomposi- 
tion of leaves and clippings and 
mellowing. 

Composting can be done right in 
the flower bed if the soil is turned 
occasionally, yet kept compact and 
moist enough to exclude oxygen 
and prevent nitrogen loss. 

Don’t let it dry out or fermen- 
tation and proper decomposition 
will cease. That’s why summer 
rains are such an asset. 

Final word: don’t forget to sweep 
grass clippings into the bed or 
compost pile. They are an addi- 
tional source of humus. 


Try Northern Perennials 

Many beloved old _ perennials 
and biennials of northern gardens 
can be grown successfully in Flor- 
ida in an entirely different role. 
They must be treated as annuals, 
started in seed flats this month or 
next and transferred to well pre- 
pared beds in September. 

With luck, theyll bloom hand- 
somely and cause a stir in the 
Spring flower show. 

Two delightful perennials that 
grow well this way are columbine 
and Canterbury bells. The Mc- 
Kanna giant columbine is an All- 
American Winner because of its 
large flowers, long spurs and super- 
ior colors. It has enchanting names 
like Crimson Star, Blue Shades, 
Golden Glow and Rose Queen. 

Canterbury bells bloom in rose, 
white and blue. Colors are pack- 
aged individually and seeds cost 
{5¢ a packet at the Earl May Seed 
Co., of Shenandoah, Iowa. You'll 
find other sources, too, I imagine. 

Another old favorite, pyrethrum, 
now known as painted daisy or 





SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 











chrysanthemum coccineum, can be 
grown successfully this way. 
Seed flats of these perennials. 
planted now or next month, should 
be kept in a slat house or in cool 
shade. Be sure the flower bed 
which receives them in September 
is rich in humus and keep them 
moist until they recover from trans- 
planting shock. They'll reward 


you with beauty later. 





> 





wt 


BUY CURTAINS and couch cover of wash-and-wear cotton for your college freshman’s room 
They can whisk through the automatic laundry. 











ECIPE rye MONT 


= are plentiful this month and so are reader's wonderful recipes. 
Answering our request, readers filled the mail baskets with so many 
ideas for delectable dishes that we chose five winners instead of the 


usual three. 

Top prize of $5 goes to Miss 
Hazel Spence, St. Petersburg, for 
an exotic dessert. She tops peach 
halves with a satiny sauce of 
mangoes simmered with wine and 
honey, and adds crispness with 
macaroon crumbs. Worth a try for 
your next party. 

Peaches with Mango Sauce 
6 fresh peaches 
1 large, ripe mango 


'% cup honey 


cup burgundy wine 


» coconut macaroons 

whipped cream 

Pare mango, cut pulp from seed. 
Place pulp in sauce pan, add honey 
and wine. Heat to boiling, then 
simmer until thickened and smooth. 

Skin, halve, pit peaches and 
place, cut side up, in shallow bak- 
ing dish. Cover with mango 
sauce. Sprinkle with finely crum- 
bled macaroons. 

Bake at 350 degrees 20 to 30 


minutes. Cool, then refrigerate. 
Serve with swirls of whipped 
cream. 

° co ° 
Sour cream, brown sugar and 


spices are the secret that won the 
$2 second prize for Mrs. Mary 
Page, Wauseon, Ohio. 

Peaches ‘n’ Cream Pie 
9 inch unbaked pie shell 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoons quick tapioca 
teaspoon salt 
2 cup white sugar 
cup thick sour cream 


NN = 


44 cup brown sugar, firmly 
8 large peaches 
Combine flour, tapioca, salt and 


pac ked 


white sugar. Spread on bottom 
and sides of pie shell. Mix to- 
gether sour cream and brown 
sugar. Dip peeled peach halves 


into sugar and cream. 

Arrange halves in crust, cut side 
down. Pour rest of sugar and 
cream over top. Sprinkle with nut- 


meg or cinnamon if desired. 

Bake at 450 degrees for 15 min- 
utes, reduce heat to 350, bake 30 
to 45 minutes. Serve warm or cold. 

°o e ° 
Peach Pancakes 
Here’s the tempting recipe of 


Mrs. Mildred Miller, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
ip light 
up sugar 
Pp diced, drained peaches 
1 tablespoon butter 
Sift flour and sugar together. 


Beat eggs lightly, add cream, salt 
and flour mixture, folding in lightly. 

Heat 6 inch skillet, add butter. 
Spoon in 2 or 3 tablespoons batter, 
top immediately with 2 or 3 table- 
spoons diced peaches. Brown, 
turn and keep hot. 

Serve with topping of melted 
butter, sugar and cinnamon. 





When your daughter goes 
off to college and your son 
to boot camp, you probably 
cook their favorite supper the 
night before they leave. 

For our September issue, 
we want a list of favorite fam- 
ily menus, for such meals are 
richly typical of good Amer- 
ican cooking. 

Send us your favorite send- 
off supper menu. It might 
win top prize of $5. Mail 
your entry by July 28 to: 
Best Recipes 
FLorma Grower & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 2350 
Tampa, Fla. 

Second prize is $2. Honor- 
able mention wins a three- 
year subscription for yourself 
or the person of your choice. 











Tasty Tarts 
Wonderfully different are thes: 
peach tarts described by Mrs. John 
Vasas, 9404 N. Edison Ave., Tampa 
6 baked tart shells 
3 ounce package cream cheese 
3 tablespoons cream 
4 to 6 peaches, sliced 
apple jelly 
whipped cream 
Blend cream cheese and cream 
spread on bottom of each tart 
shell. Fill with sliced peaches 
Melt jelly over boiling water, spoon 
over peaches. 
Chill and top with sweetened 
whipped cream to serve. 





‘Plentiful Foods 
for July 


Peaches and ice cream 
(yummm!) head the plentiful 
foods list for July, according 
to the Food Distribution Divi- 
sion of the USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Other items on the July 
plentiful foods list are water- 
melon; such summer vege- 
tables as snap beans, cabbage, 
tomatoes, onions, sweet corn, 
cucumbers and green pepper; 
fresh and processed lemons, 
potatoes, and vegetable fats 
and oils. 











Mrs. L. H. Birt, 2601 W. Pow 
hattan Ave., Tampa, scored with 
this delicious recipe: 


Yams in Peach Shells 
or 8 canned cling peach halves 
9-ounce can crushed pineapple 
mashed sweet potatoe 
salt and pepper 
butter, paprika 
Arrange drained peach halves 
cut side up, on broiler pan, drain 
pineapple. Mix with sweet potatoes 
and seasonings. Pile into peach 


cup cooked 


cups, dot with butter and sprinkle 
with paprika. 

Place 3 inches from broiler heat 
broil slowly 15 minutes. Serve hot. 














Youth Has Its Say 


A JUNIOR HIGH STUDENT who wants to attend her hometown college 
won $5 this month for an excellent letter telling why. To Leah Woodlief, 


1607 Woolman 
ville, goes our 
congratulations. 

Dear Editor: When I graduate 
from high school I would like to 
attend Jacksonville University. I 
always hoped by the time I was 
ready, Jacksonville College would 
be a four year institution. I was 
very thrilled when I found my 
dream was coming true. 

First, I feel the citizens of Jack- 
sonville should attend their own 
university. We should give our 
support to the full-fledged school 
that has taken so long to come 
into being. 


Street, 
check 


Jackson- 
and our 


There are many other reasons. 
The buildings are beautiful. They 
are on grounds that look as if they 
were chosen carefully. While at- 
tending this university I will have 
the benefit of beautiful scenery 
and a wonderful climate. There 
are courses to satisfy any individual. 

Many improvements have been 
made since the doors first opened. 
Then too, I will be with my won- 
derful family and many friends. 
I'll have the pleasvre of having 
most of my meals at home. Last 
and not least, it will be less ex- 
pensive than if I went away to 


college. 

Thinking and hoping about Jack- 
sonville University for a long time 
has made it a ‘must’ for me. 





Pat Boone was graduated 
from Columbia with honors 
last month — proof positive 
that you can be a top student 
without living between the 
covers of a textbook. 

Admission departments of 
universities say they consider 
the “whole student” as well 
as his grades. 

Pondering all this, we won- 
dered: What school activities 
and sports are the most fun 
and most helpful in turning 
you into a_ well-rounded 
young adult? 

Welll send $5 for each win- 
ning letter from readers be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 21. 
Mail your entry, not more 
than 250 words, by July 28 to: 
Youth Has Its Say 
FLorma Grower & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 2350 
Tampa, Fla. 














and restoration. 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL 





BIBLES REPAIRED 


a-® 


This Bible came to us as shown at left and was returned as shown at right. 


We can restore your cherished Bibles and old books to 
new life. If you have all the pages, regardless of the condition 
of your book, we can nearly always restore it in a strong 
leather, imitation leather, or other binder. Binding material, 
color, gold stamping to your requirements. 


Write for our descriptive catalog about our book repair 


BIBLES—FAMILY BIBLES—BOOKS—MAGAZINES BOUND 


FLORIDA GROWER Press, INC. 





TAMPA, FLORIDA 








re, 





(A $1 prize is awarded for each 
Short Cut published.) 


° °O oO 


To lubricate egg beaters or other 
kitchen tools, use glycerin instead 
of machine oil. It’s tasteless, odor- 
less and harmless. Mrs. F. D., N. 
Miami 61, Fla. 


7 oO ° 


Keep a few mothballs in the tool- 
box. They absorb moisture and 
prevent rust on tools. E. M., Bra- 
denton, Fla. 

o a oO 


Sewing for yourself? Hang the 
hem accurately this way: rub 
chalk on a window sill which is at 
below-hip height, then turn around 
once or twice very carefully, allow- 
ing the chalk to mark the skirt. 
Measure down from the chalk 
mark in turning up hem. The skirt 
will hang evenly and chalk brushes 
off easily. Mrs. B. V., Winter Park, 
Fla. 

° oO ° 

Don't heat your kitchen with the 
oven in summertime. Instead, bake 
biscuits atop stove this way: heat 
a heavy aluminum skillet quite hot 
with a cake cooling rack in the 
bottom. Place biscuits on rack, 
cover pan and leave at high heat 
for five minutes. Reduce heat to 
very low, leave 15 or 20 minutes. 
Biscuits will brown and be tender. 
Mrs. V. L., Boynton Beach, Fla. 


oO oO oO 


To line shelves or drawers, place 
roll of lining paper in 18” aluminum 
foil box for neatly cut edges. Mrs. 
]. J. H., Winter Park, Fla. 


Summer Suggestions 


Start with a No. 2% can fruit 
cocktail to make this molded salad. 
Drain fruit and combine with one 
ground orange, peel and pulp. Dis- 
solve a package of lime-flavored 
gelatin using 1% cups liquid 
(drained off syrup plus water). 

When slightly thickened, fold in 
fruit and 2 tablespoons mayonnaise. 


Chill. 


7 7 7 

A favorite do-it-yourself dessert 
for teenage parties is chocolate 
walnut waffles topped with ice 
cream. Make the waffles with one 
of those good mixes, addin 
powdered chocolate and deapet 
walnuts to the dry ingredients. 


y 7 7 


Make creamed chicken an ele- 
gant party dish by dressing it up 
with chunks of ripe olives and well 
drained pieces of canned or frozen 
fresh pineapple. Serve over corn 
bread sticks or squares. 

7 7 7 

Ever passed up a new recipe 
because it called for sour cream 
and you didn’t have any in the 
kitchen? Here’s the solution for 
you. Measure 1 tbsp. vinegar or 
strained lemon juice into measuring 
cup and fill with sweet cream. 
Makes 1 cup of sour cream. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 





SEWING CORNER 
For Sun and Fun | 











This is playsuit or dress, two 
fashions in one thanks to the 
adaptable skirt. It’s easy to sew 
and a joy to launder in no-iron 
cotton. 

Printed pattern 9257: misses 
sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Size 
16 playsuit takes 24% yards 35 inch 
fabric; skirt takes 3% yards. 

Send 35 cents in coins, add 5 
cents for Ist class mailing. Send to: 

FLornma Grower and RANCHER 

Pattern Dept. 

P. O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size and style number. 

7 7 7 


‘os 


Yow smarfare\ 


(Answers to Questions on Page 2) 





1. No, dinosaurs were on earth 
about 50 million years before man 


appeared. 
2. No. 


3. About 620 miles. 

4. The wind. 

5. It lessens the volume of blood 
reaching the brain. 

6. Yes, at the same rate as ordi 
nary mail. 


7. Fluids. (“Fluid” applies to 
both liquid and gaseous  sub- 
stances.) 

8. Yes. 


9. No. Bats are not birds. 
10. The dry quart measure. 
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By S. E. DOWLING 


"i 
kK ACH spark plug consists of (1) 
a threaded outer shell which 
screws into the cylinder head and 
contains the outer electrode, (2) 
an insulated core which is made 
of heat resistant material and con- 
tains the inner electrode, (3) a 
bushing for holding the insulator 
in place, and (4) a copper gasket. 
Width of gap between the points 
of the two electrodes of the spark 
plug needs to be set very carefully 
and precisely; set incorrectly, they 
can adversely affect engine oper- 


ation. The exact gap width for 
the particular tractor engine is 
always specified by the engine 


manufacturer. 

Spark plug gap width is gener- 
ally checked with a_ wire-type 
gauge. If a flat gauge is used, the 
points should be dressed so as to 
obtain a correct reading. 








NEW. Unie 


“TRACTOR-MATE” 
PTO Irrigation Pump 





Get FULL Benefit from your Tractor with a 
Hale ‘““TRACTOR-MATE’’—the new Hale Type 
3PTF power take-off Trailer-mounted pump 

“TRACTOR-MATE” is specifically designed 
for use with your tractor power in irrigating 
medium size acreage. You can also use it 
as a booster for your present Irrigation 
System! 

The 3PTF, with a wide range of volume 
and pressure, is compact, efficient and 
economical to operate 

Pump and gear drive are mounted on a 
sturdy steel trailer, as pictured above 

The 3PTF features case hardened steel 
ears of the same high quality as on your 
ocal fire engine. 

2 models available. 3’ suction. With 550 
RPM take off speed, it will pump 350 GPM 
at 80 PSI. 


§ Please send details on the new 3 PTF and | 
1 other HALE Irrigation Pumps. 


§ Name 
Address 


@ Water Source Acres 
a IRRIGATION DIVISION ‘DEPT. F 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 





BATTERIES 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 


WE OUT SELL...BECAUSE 


WE OUT SERVE 
Yocam Batteries, Inc. @ Tampa, Fla. 











Engineer 


Agricultural 
Agricultural Extension 


Assistant 


Florida Service 


The higher the compression 
pressure, the more difficult it is 
for the current to jump the gap 

. and the closer the points must 
be set. 

Occasionally a gap wider than 
that generally recommended may 
be used to improve idling. But 
if this is done, it is well to remem- 
ber that such a practice may 
require more frequent re-gaping 
to keep the points from becoming 
so wide as to cause missing on 
heavy loads during subsequent 
engine use. 


Adjusting Gaps 


In adjusting spark plug gaps, 
the adjustment should always be 
made on the side electrode. Never 
make adjustments on the center 
electrode; this latter procedure may 
result in a broken or cracked 
porcelain. 

Rapid burning of the electrodes, 
or blistering and cracking of the 
tip of the insulator, indicates a 
hot running plug and the need of 
a cooler plug than that recom- 
mended for normal service. 

Cracking of the plug skirt in 
tractor engines is often caused by 
fuels too low in octane number, 
resulting in excessive knocking. In 
such a case, excessively high oper- 
ating temperatures are reached— 
and the only practical remedy is 
to use a fuel of higher, anti-knock 


quality. 
If the plugs are fouling due to 
black carbon deposits on _ the 


insulator skirt, the engine should 
be checked for an over-rich mix- 
ture possibly resulting from a high 
carburetor float level on continued 
operation of the engine at too low 
a temperature. If the _latter- 
mentioned conditions are found to 
be normal, a hotter type plug 
will improve engine operation. 

When the plugs are oily and 
remain wet after being removed 
from the engine, fouling is usually 
due to oil pumping. To correct 
this trouble, it is usually necessary 
to install new pistons, rings and 
sleeve assemblies or replace the 
block assembly. 


Oxide Deposit 


Even in normal operations, the 
spark plug insulator—in time— 
becomes coated or incrusted with 
an oxide deposit which is formed 
from residuals in the combination 
gases. This outside coating is a 
conductor of electricity, especially 
when hot, and may cause missing. 

Usually brown in color, but 
sometimes yellow or white, this 
deposit should be removed as often 
as necessary. When doing so, take 
care not to injure the insulator. 

Plugs of one-piece construction 





Carlton Named to 


Citrus Commission 


W. ALBERT CARLTON of Wau- 


chula will be the only new member 
of the Florida Citrus Commission 
for the coming year. 

Carlton was appointed to the 
important state citrus post by 
Governor LeRoy Collins. He will 
fill the District 6 spot formerly held 
by Herschell Sorrells, Auburndale. 

However Sorrells will remain on 
the Commission, serving out the re- 
maining year in the term of Marvin 
H. Walker, Lake Wales. The latter 
resigned to devote more time to his 
duties as general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative 
processing plant. 

Just prior to his appointment to 
the Commission, Carlton 


was re- 
elected to the Florida Citrus 
Mutual board of directors. A mem- 


ber of one of Florida’s best-known 
and pioneer families, he is a relative 
of former Governor Doyle Carlton 
of Tampa. 

Sorrells was originally named to 
the Commission as District 6 repre- 
sentative. At that time he lived and 
had a packing plant in Arcadia. 

But he later accepted his present 
position, as general manager of the 
Adams Packing Association oper- 
ation, and moved to Polk County 
( District 7). Therefore his present 
official residence made him eligible 
to take Walker's Place. 

District 7 has two representatives 
on the Commission. Tom B. Swann 
of Winter Haven, whose term runs 
another year, is the other repre- 
sentative. 

The reappointed members are: 


can be cleaned without harm in a 
sand-blasting machine. 

But if the plugs are of two- 
piece construction, the lower part 
of the porcelain will have a glazed 
finish which would be damaged 
by a sand-blasting machine. The 
proper way to clean these plugs 
is to take them apart and clean 
them by hand. 

When spark plugs are replaced, 
the proper wrench should be 
used. They should be tightened 
just sufficiently to squeeze down 
the gasket: a tight fit is desired, 
but care should be taken not to 
mash down the gasket completely. 

Spark plugs should be cleaned 
every 200 to 300 hours of opera- 
tion. When doing the job, care 
must be taken to clean the spark 
plug thread with a wire brush. 

If new plugs are being installed, 
plug wires will be clean. But, 
any event, it is good to make sure 
that the threads in the cylinder 
are clea before the plug is finally 
inserted. 

To clean the threads, remove the 
spark plug gasket and go through 
the action of screwing a plug into 
place. The plug is then removed; 
after that, the plug and its new 
gasket may be installed and tight- 
ened to a proper “crush” of the 
gasket. 





Herbert S. Massey, a vice president 
of the Pasco Packing Company 
processing plant at Dade City 
grower-canner; Bruce W. Skinne: 
Dunedin, an official of Minute 
Maid, grower-concentrator. 

J. Ross Bynym, Titusville, of the 
Nevins Fruit Company, grower 
shipper; and Frank Chase, Winde1 
mere, and Nash Le Gette, 
burg, as growers. 

Massey, Skinner and Bynym wer 
named as at-large members. Chass 
represents District 4; Le Gett 
District 2. 


| s0eS 
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PLAN FOR 
MORE PROFIT! 
Put 
J NA-CHURS” 
LIQUID 


FERTILIZER 
To Work on Your Crops and 
Let It Help Put Money in Your 
Pocket! 


“*MORE MELONS, BETTER SIZE, 
EARLIER CUTTING” 

Zeb Teeter, Jr., Leesburg, writes: “| am using 
Na-Churs’ on my watermelons this season 
At first | was skeptical about using a product 
new to me, but now | intend to use it every 
year from start to finish. 
“When | put ‘Na-Churs’ on my melons 
really made the runners grow fast. It will not 
throw the melons even when applied durir 
flowering time as | tested this. ‘Na-Chur 
helped me set more melons and I'm rea! 
getting the size. I'll cut earlier and with a 
heavier crop than ever before.”’ 


“INCREASE IN YIELD” 

C. Tumlin, State Farmers Market, 
Georgia, writes: “| have used ‘Na-Churs’ on 
butterbeans, field peas, turnip, collard an 
mustard greens and am very satisfied. | got 
a satisfactory increase in yield. 
“For best results on collards, spraying should 
be repeated every few weeks. ‘Na-Churs 
the fastest acting fertilizer | have used an 
within three days | could tell the differen 
over my check plot. | plan to use ‘Na-Chur 
on my cotton.” 


“BETTER BLOOMS” 

John Morroni, Morroni Flower Farm, F 
Myers, writes: “This is to tell you how 
pleased we are with ‘Na-Churs’ Liquid 
Fertilizer. One thing for sure, it work 
especially in the cold weather we have had 
this year when dry fertilizer is of no valu 
to the plants 

“This year has been so cold that it froze the 
buds right off our mums. We got these bud 
back and have ‘been foliage feeding wit! 

Na-Churs’ since. 

To be honest with you, we now have better 
blooms than would have been possible if we 
had not used ‘Na-Churs’. We foliage feed 
once a week with a 1% solution along wit! 
our regular spray program. 

“We would appreciate very much if you would 
ship us another order same as last. 

You can use this to tell others of my result 
because | am well pleased.” 


, 


Moultri¢ 
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Try ““NA-CHURS” Now and Prove to 
Yourself That It Can Help 
Increase Profit! 


“"Na-Churs” Crop Service Representative: 
have the training and the field experience 
you need to help solve | sage fertilizing prob- 

lems. Let ‘’Na-Churs”’ help plan your fertilizer 

program for MAXIMUM PROFIT potential! 
Send TODAY for valuable, free booklet 
listed below. No obliaation, of course! 





WINTER GARDEN, FLORIDA 
“Since 1946, the largest manufacturer 
of liquid fertilizer” 





“"NA-CHURS” PLANT FOOD CO. 
Dept. FG7, Box 1115, Winter Garden, Fla 


Please send—without obligation—the 
booklets checked below: 


(10 No. 560 Tobacco [J No 
(C0 No. 569 Potatoes [J No. 
() No. 571 Tomatoes [] No. 
[] No. 580 General [] No. 
oO 


free 


602 Truck Crops 
603 Corn 

604 Pastures 
622 Citrus 

—_ (Other) 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





WORLD'S SAFEST POWER SAW 






PRU oth, mill-edg 
NES, LIMBS itho ee e me 
FOR ORCHARDS + Grove, | ond bark 


the all-new 


WRIGHT. REBEL 


There’s only one power saw that can handle every tree trimming, 
pruning or cutting operation . . . the amazing Wright Rebel, with 
the exclusive guarded reciprocating blade; prunes and limbs 
without damaging surrounding bark, leaves a smooth mill-edge 
that heals itself . . . cuts mold and rot invasion. Drops trees up to 
20” with a single cut. And, it’s the only saw SAFE UP IN 
THE TREE! 





ONLY 
NO WHIPPIN, KICKIN’ CHAIN 


...just guide t and relow J $189°°. 


Includes 20” blade. F.0.8. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Price applies in U. S$. Only 


FRANK ZORC & SONS 
Box 68, Roseland, Florida 


Send me more information about the category checked below: 


() Interested in buying a saw 
(] Interested in a dealership 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


x CITY ZONE STATE 

















TODAY’S BEST BUY IS 


ECONOMY TRACTOR 


9 HP, 140 to 1 gear reduction, mows, plows, cultivates, and does numerous 
other chores, direct drive, no chains, no belts, auto clutch, adjustable tread— 
the most versatile tractor. 

A FEW DEALERSHIPS OPEN IN CERTAIN AREAS 


MANLEY OLIVER SALES 


5909 EAST BROADWAY TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


Hats We doff our Fedora to J. C. 
Off! Townsend of the USDA 

Crop Reporting Service and 
his fine staff for their “Special 
Florida Citrus Freeze Damage 
Report” which they released dur- 
ing our recent South Florida Citrus 
Institute at Lake Placid. 

We quote the first paragraphs— 
and suggest that those interested 
in reading the full report write Mr. 
Townsend at P. O. Box 273, 
Orlando and request a copy: 

“A recent survey by the Florida 
Crop Reporting Service of the 
1957-58 cold damage to Florida 
citrus trees showed about 75% of 
bearing orange trees, 81% of bear- 
ing grapefruit trees and 79% of 
tangerine trees escaped with minor 
to no damage. Seven percent of 
the oranges and tangerines and 6% 
of the grapefruit showed minor to 
50% loss of bearing surface. 

“Extensive damage, requiring 
heavy pruning, was scored at 16% 
for oranges, 12% each for grape- 
fruit and tangerines. Close to 2% 
of the bearing orange, grapefruit 
and tangerine trees was classified 
as showing no sign of life. 

“Young trees (non-bearing) of all 
types (oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines) were injured more 
severely than the bearing trees.” 

These figures, coupled with the 
optimistic reports appearing in 
print lately—stating this will be 
one of the most prosperous years— 
certainly should not minimize the 
fact that some growers lost their 
entire citrus investment and that 
many others suffered a heavy finan- 
cial loss that will be felt for sev- 
eral years to come. 


Recent Circular 184, “rEst- 
Publications 'X& ORANGES FoR 

PROCESSING — What 
Every Grower Should Know” 
is an eight-page circular discussing 
“pounds solids” and what they 
mean to growers. 

We feel that this circular is a 
“must” for every grower who anti- 
cipates selling his fruit to the con- 
centrate plant; so much that we 
prevailed upon Dr. M. J. Soule, 
Jr. of the University of Florida 
teaching staff to prepare the man- 
uscript for the circular. 

The monograph contained on 
the center two pages supplies the 
grower a quick method of convert- 
ing pounds solids to dollars per 
box. The monograph is identical 
to one published by Florida Citrus 
Mutual—in Volume 6, No. 16 of 
their “Triangle’—except that Dr. 
Soule has added an additional 
scale for converting pounds of 
juice per box to dollars per box. 

Bulletin 594, “THE BARBADOS 
CHERRY” by R. Bruce Ledin, is 
just off the press. There has been 





Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


considerable interest in this fruit 
during recent years and Dr 
Ledins bulletin gives complete 
cultural information. 

These bulletins are available 
through the local county agent's 
office or may be ordered directly 
from the Agricultural Extension 


Service ailing room, niversity 
S rvice m tiling { t 


of Florida. 


Summary of The Federal-State 
20 Seasons F rost W arning 

Service has just 
issued a new summary of the past 
20 seasons that should receive a 
high priority on the reading list of 
Florida citrus growers. 

Most growers are aware of the 
splendid forecasting job Warren O 
Johnson and his staff do. But few 
realize the full extent of the many 
services rendered by his office. 


Plastic Mulches The June is- 


for Citrus sue of “Citro- 
graph” car- 
ried an article which should 


interest Florida citrus nurserymen. 
California research workers are 
testing black, aluminized and clear 
polyethylene plastics to see if they 
are practical for water conserva- 


tion and weed control in citrus 
nurseries. 
Old Tree There are many 


Rejuvenation blocks of old 
seedling trees 
and numerous groves of older 
budded trees that are no longer re- 
sponding to good cultural prac 
tices as they should. The tops are 
sparse and the yields are low. 

Some growers, discouraged by 
poor production, have resorted to 
drastic action—topping such trees 
at four to six feet above the ground, 
whitewashing the stump and wait- 
ing for results which in 
most instances been very 
gratifying. 

Horticulturists have long known 
that when enough of the tree top 
is removed (from sound individual 
trees), a growth response usually 
occurs throughout the woody 
framework of the entire tree. To 
produce, from pruning, an invigor 
ating effect in large old trees, it is 
necessary to make many small 
cuts or remove some or all of the 
large branches. 

Observing such an operation in 
several groves in the state, in most 
instances we feel the operation is 
successful. 

In one case, some seedling trees 
that had been producing a five- 
box average for 10 or more years 
produced as many as 16 boxes per 
tree four years after topping. In 
addition, the trees were low and 
compact—making them not so 
dangerous and expensive to pick 


have 
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as was formerly the case. |ing which will be held at Camp Safe Tractor Operation to farmers, for the asking, from 
On the other hand, the opera- | McQuarrie in the Ocala National their local farm equipment dealers 

tion is expensive: it costs from $1 | Forest, August 11-15. Follow safe operating rules— ve 

to $2.50 to top the trees and dispose | Make reservations through R. E. and be safer operators. 


of the brush. In addition, there’s | Norris, County Agricultural Agent, So urges “Tips for Safe Tractor 
the loss of fruit for two years— | Tavares, who is the institute man- Operation,” new six-page leaflet 
there is usually some fruit produced |ager. The entire program will released by the Farm Equipment 
the second year but nothing like a_ | appear in the next issue of FLormpa Institute. The pamphlet lists a 





full crop. |GroweR and RANCHER. number of reminders for the safe 
The trees will require additional | yo 4 operation of tractors. 

special care in the form of pruning There’s nobody thirstier than a Distribution of the leaflet, re- 

and shaping; in the case of seedling | child who's just gone to bed. leased by the trade association of 

trees, the growth flushes during eve farm equipment manufacturers, 

the first two years are extremely | A small town is where they're will begin with Farm Safety Week, 

thorny. ; proud of traffic congestion. July 20-26. Copies will be available 





And finally, it is believed that |— ——— — 
unless a very good job of painting 
and pruning is done, there will 


ultimately be considerable decay in £ re] gE ize E T T © R | 2  @ ] P s 7 4 & A LT baad | E R § T re) € K 


the main trunk of the tree—which 





may tend to shorten the ultimate 
life of the tree. 





Hints for Thousands of acres 
Summer young citrus trees 
Planting are being planted at 
this time. So it might 
be well to review the information 
available on the subject. 

Frequent mistakes in the opera- | 
tion are: 

(1) Digging young trees when 
they are in an active state of | 
growth. Research information indi- 
cates it is best to wait until the | 
leaves have no active flushes of | 
growth present. 

(2) Failure to protect the trees | 
properly from the time they are | 
dug until they are planted. 

Dr. Gordon Grimm of the USDA 
points out that trees with some 
mature leaves left on them will 
become established much_ better 
than trees with no leaves. He 
further cautions against letting the 
foliage and feeder roots dry out 
before planting. 

When transporting bare-rooted 
trees from the nursery to the field, 
they should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible. Do not allow the wind to 
whip the tops and dry the roots. 
Keep the roots covered with damp 
sphagnum moss, sawdust, or simi- 
lar materials. 

(3) Digging more trees than can 
be quickly transplanted. Dig only 
those trees that can be transplanted 
each day. 

(4) Failure to supply sufficient 
water after planting. Water the 
trees immediately upon planting 
and at least twice a week (three 
times is better) during the follow- 
ing three weeks. 

(5) Attempting to fertilize the 
trees at time of planting. Wait 
until the trees begin to show signs 
of growth before fertilizing and 
then use only small amounts of 
relatively low analysis fertilizer 
during the first 12 months. 

Make frequent applications— 
one every six weeks after the tree 
starts to grow. When the soil is 
dry, it may be well to water before 
an application is made. 





No question about it . Calumet brown 
Copper Oxide provides the fertilizer, fungicide, 
feed supplement flexibility crop and stock men 
are looking for. And that’s not all! Consider, 
too, some of the other outstanding advantages 
of brown copper... 


PROLONGED AVAILABILITY—low solubility rate 
minimizes leaching, makes copper available over 
longer time period. 


UNIFORM CONCENTRATION —solubility character- 
istics make brown copper available to plants at more 
constant rate. 


HIGHER COPPER CONTENT—brown copper contains 
twice as many copper units per pound as highly 
soluble copper salts. 


GREATER PLANT SAFETY—lower toxicity offers a 
wider margin of safety than the more soluble forms 
of copper. 


LOWER COST, EASIER HANDLING—highly concen- 
trated copper content (75% minimum) results in less 
material to ship, lower freight costs. 
Less bulk also makes brown copper easier 
to handle on the job. . . in the warehouse. 


Want more details? Send for 
Calumet’s free, informative booklet 
on brown copper oxides. It’s yours 
for the asking so write for your copy. 





Silver Big plans are un- | S*¥™srT & wacta, ine. 


Anniversary derway and the prosepvenw bff one se-0e Cc A es U M E T D ‘ V I Ss t Oo N 





program for the wane taen owen 
25th Annual Citrus Institute is | t& Cored: OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 


‘ ~ ‘ CALUMET @& HECLA OF C 
almost complete. Plan now to ar SEERA OF CAMARA LNT 


attend “THE” citrus industry meet- CANADA VULCANIZER & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 3 CALUMET AVENUE + CALUMET, MICHIGAN 








30 


the retail store supplier, is the 
responsibility of the processors. 


A battle between downward inte- 
gration from the retail function and 
upward integration from the ship- 
per is apparently taking place. 

Some of the expensive handling 
of fruit in the terminal market has 
been eliminated by this contest. 
At the moment, the balance 
of power seems to be in the 
hand of the downward integration 
operations. 

In this connection, it is signifi- 
cant that practically all the fruit 
packed by local associations prior 
to 1932 was sold through the 
Exchange. 


But today a number of 
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wells; 























EERLESS PUMP DIVISION, 











Please send 




















C) Sprinkler 











Name 


Citrus Integration (Continued from Page 16) 


Great 


advances 


PERFECTED by PEERLESS 
America’s Foremost Deep Well Pumps 


Choice of oil or water lubrication — suit 
yourself! No difference in cost. Either way you 
get the best — from the leader in turbine pump 
sales the country over. Look to Peerless for top 
flight quality — underground. 


A good well deserves the best pump — 
Peerless. No “stock pile’ sales at Peerless. Each 
pump is engineered by pump experts to your 
own crop, soil, water and well conditions. Look 
to the leader, look to Peerless for individually 
engineered pump application. 


Not a red cent for technical pump advice. 
So come to the leader, come to Peerless for 
super pump service, both before and after your 
purchase. 


water lubricated deep well turbine pumps; 2. 
the Champion turbine for small drilled deep 
3. the amazing Hi-Lift, a positive dis- 
placement pump for deep wells and 4. a 
submerged motor-driven deep well turbine. 
Choose any one of the 4 and you choose one 
of America’s foremost deep well pumps! 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL coRpoRATiON|} 
153 Grove Place, Decatur, Georgia 


(CD Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps 


Irrigation Pumps 





other expensive equipment neces- 
sary for efficient production of 
citrus. 

Nor can small firms handle the 
packing process as efficiently as 
large firms. 

Because a better utilization of 
resources is possible, the integra- 
tion of production, packing and 
processing is more efficient. 


the large packing associations are 
not members of the Exchange. 

Actually, in volume, the Ex- 
change sells about half of the fruit 
that is cooperatively packed. In 
most cases, local associations not 
affiliated with the Exchange are 
selling their fruit at the shipping 
point. The other kind of technology has 
to do with standardization—not 
only as to quality of product, but 
also as to packaging, transporta- 
tion, storage, and timing of 
supplies. 

Even integrating the production 
service with marketing serves to 
insure uniformity of product, both 
ford to own power sprayers, high _ for the fresh and processed markets. 
speed fertilizer distributors, and Suppliers of retail stores know 
Se _| what they want, what service they 
want with it, and when they want 
it. Furthermore they insist upon 
this because their distribution sys- 
tem requires this type of operation. 


Two kinds of technology have 
contributed most to integration, in 
our opinion. One is the technology 
that makes for a more efficient 
handling and production of the 
product. 

Small growers today cannot af- 


How far will integration go? 
Perhaps not much farther than 
now exists. 

For one thing, it is not likely 
that integration bom the top down 
can include the processing or pack- 
ing. These functions are firmly inte- 
grated with production. 

On the other hand, integration 
from the bottom up can go no 
further than the first terminal 
handler—unless producers become 
retailers; this is unlikely. More- 
over, in the case of fresh fruit, 
most of the integration is dictated 
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from the top down to the packing 
operation. 

In the case of processed fruit, 
apparently the pattern is well es- 
tablished: the processor performs 
the storage, transportation and 
buying; the buyer determines the 
pack, the kind of container, and 
quality standards. 


Although they perform no phys- 
ical function of marketing, three 
institutions in the Florida citrus 
industry may have a restraining 
force to integration: 

Florida Citrus Mutual, having 
both grower and handler members, 
performs (among other things) a 
price information service. A wide 
dissemination of price information 
may cause sales transactions be- 
tween buyers and sellers that 
would not take place without this 
information. 

Secondly, there’s the Florida 
Citrus Commission. Through its 
program of commodity advertising, 
it may tend to keep consumers 
commodity conscious rather than 
as brand conscious as they would 
be if there were no commodity 


advertising. 

And, finally, there's the Cit- 
rus Marketing Agreement Pro- 
gram which allows only certain 


grades of fresh fruit to move to 
market. This may also tend to 
keep consumers commodity con- 
scious rather than brand conscious. 
7 7 A 

Another disadvantage about bit- 
ter words is that they're so dis- 
tasteful when we have to eat them. 





Peerless distributors are factory 
pump application and service. 


Peerless offers these four — 1. oil or 





THE IDEAL SOIL BUILDER AND 
CONDITIONER FOR FLORIDA 


free pump bulletins checked below: 
() Deep & Shallow 
Well Jet Pumps 


CD Please send name 
of nearest distributor 





ey 











Address 








Town 


@ FEEDS 


State. 

















increases profits ! 


@ Quick-acting lime 
@ 8% phosphoric acid 
@ Manganese 

@ Magnesium 

@ Trace Elements 






VIKING SHIP BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 


For years, Tennessee Basic Slag 
has proved 
groves and on its pastures. 
post card will 
information on how it can fit into 
your program. 


Florida Distributors 


‘ X-CEL FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES MEET EVERY FARM NEED 
JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@SEEDS 


7 _ ae 


itself in  Florida’s 


A 
bring complete 


@FERTILIZERS @ INSECTICIDES 


one oe oe | 
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Awards Presentations to Florida 
Agricultural 
Personalities 





JOHN McCARTY, JR. (left), chairman, Farm Safety Committee, Ft. Pierce Chapter of 
Future Farmers of America, accepts $100 check from R. A. Miessen of Standard Oil Company, 
Jacksonville. The check was sponsored by the Future Farmers of America Foundation, and was 
won on the basis of the chapter's farm safety program growing out of work in vocational 
agricultural classes taught by M. B. Jordan. The prizes served to stimulate activities by 
local chapters of Future Farmers of America which will result in more widespread use of safety 
rules. Objective is to lessen the tremendous suffering and loss of life, time and property 
that are caused each year by preventable farm accidents and fires. 


Bradenton. Harold Willis of Ruskin 
was named to replace John Kush- 
mer Sr. of Gibsonton. 

Florida Tomato Committee is in 
its third year. It operates research 
and development projects for Flor- 
ida tomato growers as well as a 
federal marketing agreement pro- 


Tomato Committee 


Named 


With the exception of one new 
alternate, the Florida Tomato Com- 
mittee membership for 1958-59 is 
the same as last year's. 


: : , sram. 
Committee members retained at & 

the annual election in Palmetto 

were J. P. Harllee Jr., Palmetto; , 


Walter Hammond, Wauchula, and 
C. L. Council of Ruskin. 

Reelected as alternate commit- 
teemen were Emil A. Kipp of 
Zolfo Springs and Jack Taylor Jr. of 













; oe" =a 
A WEW! ©, 
4 sO“ T\NGg 
>. SICKLE BAR 
Absorbs ground 


bumps and 
vibration 


ORCHARD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Easiest cutting for larger areas! 
CUTS THROUGH TALL GRASS, 
WEEDS, BRUSH, 1%" SAPLINGS 


Requires no pushing. Just one hand guides 
the self-propelled Jari Power Scythe over 
the roughest ground—sa/ely, 
Choice of 244" hp. model with 44’ or 
36" Floating sickle bar, and 1% hp. model 
28" oc 20° fixed sickle bas. 





LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO. 
P. O. Box 3276 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
also 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








*Trademark of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 





They‘re Profit Boosters: 






RAND |r 


SPRAYS « DUSTS ) 
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$2 






LLOYD DUBROFF (right), 1957-58 State President of Florida Association of Future 
Farmers of America, pins Honorary State Farmer medal on Thomas J. Hughes, Agricultural! 
News Editor of Florida Grower & Rancher Magazine at their 30th Annual Convention June 9-13 
at Daytona Beach. Fifteen other Florida citizens received similar awards for various services 
rendered the FFA group 

The honorary degree is the highest achievement of its type that can be awarded on the 
state level and is second to the American National Farmer Degree. Hughes’ outstanding sup 
port of FFA activities and cooperation over the years won him the distinguished honor. One of 
the most widely known services rendered to the organization by the news editor was his 
sponsorship of the Jumping Frog Contest held in Plant City last January. 





To get more profit from your orchards and fields—for higher qual- 
ity yields—use Orchard" Brand sprays and dusts. They’re specially 
formulated to give you maximum efficiency . . . uniform coverage 


... high insect kill. They’re profit boosters! 


The right product for every pest problem! 





Sprays and dusts containing: 


Parathion Agri-Mycin* Aldrin 
Lead Arsenate TDE Dieldrin 
DDT Sodium Arsenite Phosdrin 
BHC Phygon Endrin 
Lindane Spergon Heptachlor 


See your Orchard Brand dealer soon! 


I Tfexe | 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


aletuiliael, 
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FLORIDA FARM MARKET 


The rate for classified advertising on this page is 10 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 
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SEEDS — PLANTS PHOTOGRAPHY LIVESTOCK AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS, EARLY HAIRY | YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling | Duroc Bred gilts, Boars, Open gilts, weaned | SERVICE THAT SAVES MONEY: Consultants, 
INDIGO, and ALYCE CLOVER. All high enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- pigs, Phone 4978, Hertford. CLARENCE Supervisors, Management, and complet 
quality, new crop. Available now. Write for closed in our beautiful leatherette album CHAPPELL, Belvidere, North Carolina. services for ranch, grove, farm, timber, and 
prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, P. O. complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send wild life lands; Accounting, income tax 


Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 





GIANT tree tomato plants $1.00 per dozen, 
postpaid. Free delivery, guaranteed. SEL- 
LERS PLANT FARM, Carrollton, Alabama. 


AMAZING NEW HYBRID Everbearing Straw- 
berry, Ozark Beauty. Produces first year. 
Originator—Winn’s Berry Farms, West 
Fork, Arkansas. 








Fascinating Cacti & Succulents. Ideal for 
planters. 12 lovely plants (all different) 
$2.50 postpaid. “Cactus Castle,” Box 
583-X, La Pauente, California. 





INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW Aprons in your home, profitably. Write 
ADCO, Bastrop, Louisiana. 











Keep Cool and be Gay: “FOLDAWAY FAN,” 
folds and fit your handbag. From faraway 
Hong Kong. Very attractive, novel, prac- 
tical. Neatly boxed, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
50¢ postpaid, Hammond Imports, Dept. FG, 
Box 81, Masonville, ° 


LADIES—Garden 





in beauty and comfort! 
Japanese silk “Fan hat” Chic for beach 
wear. Winsome and practical. $1.00 post- 


paid. Hammond Imports, Dept. FG., Box 81, 
Masonville, N. 





YOUR CHILD’S PHOTO may be worth $500. 
if used for advertising. Big demand. All 
ages. Send photo for approval. Returned 
promptly. No obligation. EXHIBITORS 520- 
FG Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





DIAMONDS: Flawless, Full Cut, Registered, 
Mounted. Discounted. Write HOUSE OF 
MARSHALL, Lyons 13, New York. 





TIRES 


AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
Wheels, Chains. most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 2956, Phone 2-5131, 
Avon Park, Florida. 














MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


GREENGATES, LIVESTOCK gates—steel tub- 
ing, woven wire, light weight tough attrac- 
tive ten foot $13.90—other lengths. Silver 
Lake Estates, Route 2, Leesburg, Florida. 











5% off on chain saws. 
0, 


Inventory Sale, 2 
5 Tampa, Florida. 


Bros., Box 235 


Bero 





BRUSH &« WEED KILLER 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains, 
cattle or other animals. See your dealer or 
write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36X, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


KILL BITTERWEEDS, wild onions and dog 
fennel with R-H Weed Rhap at low cost. 
Will not injure grasses, grains, cattle or 
other animals. Call your dealer or write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 86X, Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 











KILL submersed water weeds which foul up 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear and 
choke irrigation ditches with R-H Granular 
Weed Rhap. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure 
results. For details write Reasor-Hill Corpo- 
ration, Box 86X, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


posteard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we'’ve been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company. 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 





WANTED TO Buy 


WANTED OLD COINS 
copper. Send your 
FRIEDLAND, 
Ohio. 





in gold, silver or 
list of dates. LOUIS 
102 Friedland Bldg., Kent, 





WANTED 





Large flower growing firm desires ambitious 
man to work into responsible position. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. Dwell- 





ing on place. Sunshine Gardens, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 
MIsCELLANEOUS 





Selling Collection of 100,000 ancient arrow- 
heads, spearheads, tomahawks, axes, skulls, 
beads, peace pipes, flint knives, ceremonials, 
etc. List Free. LEAR’S, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





DAIRY CATTLE registered and grade Hol- 
steins, Jerseys and Ayrshires young im- 
ported from Canada officially calf-hood vac- 
cinated result of many years of top breeding. 
Also Ohio and Wisconsin Holsteins, Jerseys, 
Brown Swiss and Guernseys. GORDON A. 
RILEY, Ashland, Ohio, Phone 20611. 





We have Berkshires—pigs unrelated. Boars, 


gilts bred, unbred. Lean meat, what the 
cook's looking for. Place your order for 
gilts with unrelated boars now for late 


delivery. Gaither Berkshire Farm, Route 2, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

BREEDERS AND DEALERS of fine dairy 
cattle. We specialize in Holstein Springing 
heifers and Reg. Holstein bulls. One or 
truck load. References. John and Don 
Pierson, Collegedale, Tennessee, Phone EX- 
6-3672. No Saturday Sales. 





Andy’s Knoll View Yorkshires Fall Boars by 
Indiscarra Field Marshall 5th Gilts and 
Spring Pigs. EARL W. ANDRESS, RD #1, 
Williamson, N. Y. 





For Sale does 2 yrs. old. Saanen-Toggenburg, 
from good milk stock, sleek, fat, hornless, 
gentle. Benjamin Stagg, Melbourne, Florida. 





INVENTORS—Don’t sell your invention 
patented or unpatented until you receive 
=~ offer. Write Cowgill, Box 298, Marion, 

0. 





When in St. Petersburg you can always get 
good service at COURTESY SERVICE 
STATION, 2001 4th Street North. TRY IT. 


Name and address Rubber Stamp $1.25. Cliff’s 
Rubber Stamp Shop, Amsterdam, Ohio. 








Rubber Stamp YOUR NAME and address on 
stationery, envelopes, packages, ete. Two 
line top quality stamp and number 1 stamp 
pad postpaid only $2.95. Three line stamp 
and pad only $3.70. Print desired wording. 
Mail check or money order. J. L. MIMS, 63 
Rutledge Avenue, Charleston, S. C. 





Paint Factory prices $2.25 gal.—Retail value 
$5.95, Free Sample. SNOW WHITE PAINT, 
Toledo, Ohio, Dept. AXX. 





Amazing Miniature Radio. No batteries. Ready 
to use. $3.95 postpaid. House of Walter, Box 
9003, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


FOUND—easy way to quit smoking after 
twenty years. Complete details 25¢. Bab- 
cock’s, 2026 Avenue E., Scottsbluff, Neb. 








POULTRY 


WE SPECIALIZE in started Pullets for cage 
egg producers. Available the year round. We 
have White Leghorns of the famous Mount 
Hope Strain, this is one of the oldest high 
production strains in America. They are 
medium size Leghorns and adapt themselves 
readily to cage confinement. We are in posi- 
tion to make delivery of these pullets at 
different ages up to ready-to-lay. Better 
still, call and see our newly constructed 
modern plant in operation. Write or phone 
us. SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS, 
INC., Dept. G, Box 463, Route 3, Ocala, 
— Phone Marion 9-1525, Ray Arthur, 

gr. 





Docs — PETs 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
Terriers, Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 
ley, Ala. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH Shepherd puppies. 
Superior bloodlines. Bred for working quali- 
ties and temperament. Mrs. C. G. Elder, 
Reynolds, Georgia. 











GERMAN SHEPHERDS, Scotties, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Dachshunds, Norwegian Elk- 
hounds. Healthy AKC Registered Stock— 
Stud Service and Puppies—Wormed—Will 
ship. Hansen's Kennels 4202 Mango Ave., 
Tampa 11, Florida. Phone 66-3801. 


Airedale Puppies, Registered, Pedigreed, 
$35.00. Powerful Hunting and Fighting 
Dogs. SCARBOROUGH KENNELS, Bumpus 
Mills, Tennessee. 











Pure blooded pit game chickens also registered 
black Scottie dogs. Mrs. L. C. Hanna, Hanna 
Road, Lutz, Fla. 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Outstanding, 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, 
Deerhounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Black- 
tans, Spotted. Sold cheap. Long Trial. 
Catalog free. ECHO VALLEY FARMS, 
Herrick, Illinois. 





Coon- 
Beagles, 





RABBITS 
RAISE rabbits on $500 month plan. Plenty 
markets. Free details. WHITE'S RAB- 
BITRY, Delaware, Ohio. 








Raising rabbits? For more profit and enjoy- 
ment study “National Rabbit Raisers Maga- 
zine.” 420-C South 6th Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. Subscriptions still $2.00. 





RoyaL JELLY 





White Chinese Silkies, (Bantam size, with 
topknot, feathers like hair or down, excellent 
setters), $3. pr.; extra hens $1.50 ea. 2 pr. 
or more shipped. J. M. Lankford, Box 6446, 





Clewiston, Florida. 





NATURAL ROYAL JELLY, $16.00 per oz. 
FRENCH TYPE BEAUTY CREAM WITH 
500 mg. of ROYAL JELLY PER OZ. $10.00 
each. O. K. ANDERSON & SON APIARIES, 
P. O. Box 193, Coffee Springs, Alabama. 





appraisals, loans; Livestock buying, brokers, 
shippers; Specializing in Florida, The South 
and Latin America. Se Habla Espanol 
FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, P.O 
Box 1429, Plant City, Fla. Phone 2-2931. 





BUILDING — SUPPLY 





BARNHART’S LUMBER Yard, 4121 Nebraska 
Avenue, Tampa 3, Florida. Phone 37-6433 
Lowest prices on doors, windows and paint 





BrBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 














Florida Grower Press. Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 
REAL EsTATE 
If your farm or ranch is for sale please contact 
me. I also make loans on land and cattle 
Tom McDonald, Box 4133, Ft. Lauderdale 
JA 2-8345. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 





GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
ences required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 


Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 





Established Nursery Stock for sale Good 
opportunity for landscaper. Over 18,000 
trees, palms and plants in excellent condi- 
tion. Contact Mrs. Sophia Smith, 620 N.E 
109th Street, Miami, Florida, for particulars 








Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits 
Mink, Chinchillas, or Nutria, for us. Write 
for free information. Keeney Brothers, New 
Freedom, Pa. 





TREES — Nursery STOCK 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES—Guaranteed no 
freeze damage. Nursery inspection invited. 
Most varieties available for Fall 1958 and 
Spring 1959 planting. For quotations call 
GLendale 2-7541, or write WARD'S NURS- 
ERY, INC., Box 846, Avon Park, Fla. 











CITRUS TREES—Make reservations now for 
coming season’s planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 





1000 Pineapple trees budded on rough lemon, 
sizes 4%” - 1%”. State inspected. M. C 
WILLIAMSON, P. O. Box 207, Dover, 
Phone 83-0568, Plant City, Fila. 


QUALITY CITRUS TREES—Selected buds on 





Fla 





rough lemon and sour orange rootstocks. 
Limited supply ready for immediate plant- 
ing. Orders now being taken for June and 


Fall planting. For information call CYpress 
38-5700 or write Johnston's Citrus Nursery, 
Box 811, Winter Haven, Fla. 





FLOWERS 


Fancy Leaf Caladiums per 100—% in. $5.00; 
1 in. $7.00; 1% in. $11.00; 2 in. $16.00 
A. Arner, Sebring, Florida. 








THUMMER GREEN 


AND I Jump You & 
HERE! ano HERE! 
AND HERE |! 





THAT'S ANOTHER 
GAME FOR ME, 
UNCLE THUMMER! 








- - - SHARMAN 


























= THAT WAS NICE OF YOU TO LET 
= EMERY WIN ALLTHE CHECKER 
GAMES TONIGHT , THUMMER! 














= 






















WHAT DO YA MEAN, 
LET! 
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Mutual Re-Elects 





Peters, 


Optimistic About Future 


ae Citrus Exchange has 
unanimously re-elected Phil C. 
Peters as its president for the com- 
ing year. 

Voting took place last month 
during the Exchange’s 49th annual 
meeting in Tampa. Peters is 
president and general manager of 
the Winter Garden Citrus Growers 
Association. 

Joe Olsen, president of the 
Dundee Citrus Growers Associa- 
tion, was elected Exchange vice 
president. He succeeds Joe E. 
Keefe who resigned for health 
reasons. 

Exchange general manager John 
C. Lesley was re-appointed to 
that position for the eighth con- 
secutive year. 

In his remarks, 
declared: 

“Under the severest test to 
which the Exchange has ever been 
put, the entire team did one of 


President Peters 



















































TRIANGLE BRAND tinionns SULFATE 
py eat) hecewplorerentagmm 


the best marketing jobs in history 
for the members. This team has 
kept the fresh fruit market abreast 
of the speculative cash processing 
buyers, enabling members to get 
the full value for their fruit.” 

“We are optimistic about the 
future,” reported General Manager 
Lesley. “I feel the prices obtained 
last season clearly demonstrate 
that the fresh fruit market can 
hold its own this season. 

“Next year’s rather short crop 
should result in higher prices. But 
as our production increases, it is 
imperative that the growers keep 
open and healthy all of their chan 
nels of distribution.” 

Streamlining and revising the 
by-laws, so grower-members can be 
in direct touch at all times with 
the Exchange (rather than go 


through their sub-exchanges as in 
the past) was 
annual meeting. 


discussed at the 





They know that in fertilizers 


nt of the soil; in fungicidal sprays, where 
cattle petaloren: cen adeheraaaaa 


Use of Triangle sis il kort dusts and fertilizers 
results tint bath en on Ten 








ROYAL INSPECTION: Pretty Sandra Sue Stout of Oklahoma, ‘right) the American Dairy 
Princess, took time out during her May tour of duty in Florida to visit the Green Acres Dairy 
Farm, Winter Haven. Shown with Miss Stout is Mrs. LaMar Beauchamp, wife of the dairy owner 

Highlights of the American Dairy Princess’ visit to this state included greeting members 
of the American Guernsey Cattle Club at their annual convention in Miami Beach, addressing 
the Central Florida Milk Producers Association, and being presented to visitors at Cypress 
Gardens 


nce youve seen this 
new Fairbanks-Morse 
Pomona turbine Pump 
you ll Know: 


For ruggedness of 
construction, simplicity of maintenance and 
strictly quality design throughout, this new 
F-M Pomona turbine pump is today’s 
greatest value. 

No other pump is so easily installed, so 
easy to adjust for varying field conditions, 
so simple to change between electric, belted 
or geared drive. Here is your finest turbine 
pump buy at any price... your answer to 
low-cost, dependable pumping through the 
years. 
Write today for new illustrated Bulletin 
6957-1 on this pump, and for the name of 
your nearby Fairbanks-Morse or F-M 
Pomona pump dealer. He has every type, 
every size pump you need for irrigation— 
whether sprinkler or flood, from surface 
sources or deep well. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. , 760 Lee St., S.W., Atlanta 10 
Ga., or 1000 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





PUMPS «+ SCALES - 























@ mame worth remembering when you want the BEST 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
RAIL CARS » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT +» MAGNETOS 





The Citrus Commission 


W. STOUTLY DEFEND the Florida Citrus Commission use of its public 
relations department which was written up in a questionable light by 
the Tampa Morning Tribune last month. 

We also agree with Commission Chairman Key Scales that it is 
important for the industry, to know what is going on at the Commission 
via this department. As long as the grower pays a tax on each box of his 
fruit, he certainly has a right to know how it is being used. 

Through a well-run department, the Commission has the opportunity 
to reap thousands of dollars worth of advertising for Florida citrus at a 
cost which is minute in comparison. The Grower has worked with the 
Commission's public relations department to the general benefit of the 
citrus industry and Florida. So have a multitude of other publications 
over the nation. We do not believe the Commission’s present use of its 
department is out of line. 


7 7 7 
Old Sins Live On 
= orF to the new Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Their decision to pull out of the Florida East Coast Railway squabble 
so the bondholders can take over is commendable. The only trouble is 
their decision is about 17 years too late. 


We make no effort here to cast a stone at a sinner who has reformed. 
We think there is new, good blood in ACL and their railroad and how 





FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


We think, however, there is a great lesson here that should be remem- 
bered because it can serve as a guide to other businesses in the years 
ahead. Therefor we speak for the record and hereafter we will bury 
the hatchet and think only of the future. 

Here’s the Record 

In 1941, the Florida East Coast Railway was about to be reorganized 
by the bondholders and others when ACL put their foot in the door by 
buying a sizeable unsecured debt of the railroad. They spent millions 
of dollars trying to take control from the bondholders—the people who 
invested $45,000,000 to rejuvenate and expand the road during the boom. 
During all this time, the FEC has stayed in bankruptcy although it has 
been one of the most lucrative railroads in America. 

During this time also Florida cities were crying for mercy from ACL 
to do something about antiquated routes running through heavy city 
traffic. Among those suffering—and still suffering—are Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg, and Miami. To those pleas the ACL turned the deaf ear of its 
president Champion Davis. Davis’s arrogance enraged the very souls 
of Florida people. He was not interested in the Florida people’s prob- 
lems, but, Boy, he sure wanted to get this hands on that FEC. He tried 
to paint the bondholders as monsters, and he bought everything he could 
get hold of to smoke out the only people that really had rights to the 
property. 

Davis probably didn’t count on the hearings ever reaching the point 
when ordinary Florida citizens, growers, and businessmen would be 
asked to state their views in the case. He could have walked the FEC 
tracks from Jacksonville to Miami and wouldn't have seen a friend if he 
had carried binoculars. The only friend ACL could dig up was Claude 
Pepper and he was irked at the principal bondholders. 

The truth is ACL by its stupid, heartless attitude cut its own throat. 
The truth is the new ACL is smart enough to know this. The truth is 
ACL did not pull out of the fight, they were whipped. 

This is historic proof that no business, large or small, can ignore the 


they run it is vitally important to Florida. We wish them success. 





Letters 
to the editor 











CONGRATULATIONS 


Gentlemen: 

Sincere congratulations upon 
Tue Frorma Grower's 50 years 
of illustrious service to Florida 
agriculture. 

Spessard L. Holland 
Bartow, Fla. 

(We deeply appreciate the kind 
words of Senator Holland. Our 
Golden Anniversary issue will be 
published in October.) 


CANCELLATION 


To Whom It May Concern: 

We wish to discontinue the 
FLorma Grower when it expires 
in August. 

After reading the “Editorial 
Comment” (. . . Mightier than the 
Law) in the May issue, we have 
no more need of this magazine. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Q. Murray 
Archer, Fla. 


COMMENDATION 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read your editorial 
(. . . Mightier than the Law) in 
the May issue of FLonma Grower 
and RANCHER and think it the most 
sensible editorial I have read by 
anyone. 

Eight years ago, I began to see 
that we were using the wrong 
approach to the race question. . . . 
I have spent the past seven years 
trying to write a book appealing 
to the intelligence of the people 
rather than to their ignorance and 
prejudice. 

The publishers had just written 


me they were ready to begin the 
publication of this book when I 
read your editorial Now I am 
having publication held up until 
I can get permission from you to 
quote your editorial. 

Here’s how I will dove-tail your 
editorial in my book. Immediately 
preceding the editorial, I say: 
“The crying need of our times is 
for better understanding between 
the races. But this cannot be 
accomplished with all the FEPC 
legislation our lawmakers’ can 
enact....~ 

After quoting your editorial in 
full, I continue: 

“This is exactly what I have been 
trying to get over to the American 
people. It is an appeal to the intel- 
ligence of both races rather than 
to their ignorance and prejudice. 
And it represents the thinking of 
both races, or the members of both 
races who have kept their blood 
pure. The two races had about 
solved the race question in the 
South through Christian education. 
It seems now that the war between 
the states will have to be fought 
over again.” 

Above is the gist of what I want 
to say. I would thank you for your 
permission if you approve. 

E. D. Keene 
Lowell, Fla. 


(We gladly gave Mr. Keene per- 
mission to include our editorial in 


his book.) 
LAND COSTS 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of “What 
Per-Acre Price to Pay for Land” 
that appeared in the May 1958 issue 
of FLonma Grower and RANCHER. 

Murray A. Brown 
Assistant Professor 
Texas A. & M. College 


goodwill of the public without an inevitable reckoning. 


HOON 


Nature Lore and Legend 


By Ruby Allgood Paris 


I AM REPLANTING the herb bed. 
It is a raised bed of earth, girt 
round with many a rock. 

Remember the corner in grand- 
mother’s garden? You know, the 
place where the mint and the 
thyme were most rank and fresh? 
And some peppermint and sage 
grew along the shady spots where 
the old house stood? 

For all his fame, Oscar of the 
Waldorf was not ahead of grand- 
mother in the use of herbs in cook- 
ery. And grandmother had one 
advantage: her herbs were gath- 
ered fresh, as needed, while Oscar 
had to buy his. 

But now, home-grown herbs are 
a thing of the past for most gard- 
eners. Had not commercial grow- 
ers kept these old plants before 
the buying public in modern con- 
tainers, most of them would have 
been forgotten for always. 

“What is an herb?” Different 
sources give different definitions. 

Herbs were well-known in Bible 
days. And they had commercial 
value even in the days of the 
Emperor Tiberius who demanded 
the herb skirret as a tribute from 
his subjects. 

Uses of herbs have been handed 
down to us by the Bible. For 
instance, there’s the serving of 
mint (classed as a bitter herb) 
with lamb: 

“...And with bitter herbs they 
shall eat it,’ commanded Exodus 
12:8. And there’s the oft-quoted 
but still apt verse, Genesis 1:29- 

“Behold, I have given you every 
herb bearing seed which is upon 
the face of all the earth .. . to you 


it shall be for meat.” 

Culinary use of herbs in Amer- 
ica, once more limited than in 
other countries, has grown since 
World War I. Travelling Amer- 
icans learned the art of herb 
seasoning, liked it and adopted it. 

Medicinal, cosmetic and other 
uses are perhaps less known to the 
hobby herbalist. Manufacturers 
put lavender in shaving lotions and 
grow acres of mints to flavor chew- 
ing gum and confections. 

Here is an old formula | found 
for a potpourri of herbs and rose 
petals. 

Potpourri 

Gather the rose petals in their 
prime and while the dew is still 
on them. Dry them in the shade. 

Other flowers can be added to 
the Rose Jar—lovely, fragrant blue 
violets and blossoms of sweet lav- 
ender; leaves of the herb, balm; 
lemon verbena, and sprigs of rose 
geranium. 

But don’t add too many or the 
fragrance of the roses will be 
drowned out. Some nasturtium 
flowers may be added for color. 

Place the thoroughly dried petals 
in the jar by layers. Sprinkle each 
layer with ground cloves o1 
cinnamon. 

For one quart dried petals, use 
one ounce powdered orris root of 
talcum, % ounce almond meal, “% 
ounce ground cloves or cinnamon, 
Y ounce carraway seed, and three 
drops of rose oil. 

Stir these together; let ripen with 
lid on. Remove lid once in a while 
for the fragrance in the room. Will 
last a long time. 
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Commission’s Ads, Publicity, 


Boost Ege Consumption 


“W, 
HAT a beautiful morning! 


Two fresh Florida eggs for 
breakfast.” 

Such is the cheery and nutritious 
greeting-suggestion that tourists 
and other travelers throughout the 
state may see in almost any restau- 
rant these days . . . thanks to the 
Florida Egg Commission. 

In addition to attractive place 
mats on tables in eating establish- 
ments, the Egg Commisson has 
some 50 other pieces of material 
for promoting the consumption of 
fresh Florida eggs. The material 
includes everything from large 
posters at point of sale to carton 
stuffers at the producer's level. 

“We are fast getting into the 
swing,” say Carl L. Binger, man- 
ager of the infant egg commission, 
and Earl H. Nelson, marketing 
specialist assisting in the promotion 
work. They add: 


Overhead Financed 


“Practically all of the monies 
collected the tax of two cents (lev- 
ied on the first sale) per 30 dozen 
of Florida eggs is used for pro- 
moting the sale of Florida eggs. 
Overhead of operating the Florida 
Egg Commission is principally 
financed through state and federal 
matching funds.” 

At least $50 worth of advertis- 
ing is going to be received for 
every dollar spent, the officials 
believe. This can be accomplished 
by making use of the vast amount 
of publicity that can be obtained 
through other state and federal 
agencies, and through news re- 
leases to newspaper and magazine 
food editors and other sources. 

The Florida Egg Commission is 
working closely with the Poultry 
and Egg National Board. Thus 
the new group can avail itself of 
the vast store of information and 
advertising that PENB has devel- 
oped through the years. 


Educational Program 


From time to time, educational 
———" will be conducted in the 
arge chain stores to explain to 


housewives what qualities may be 
expected in the various grades of 
eggs. Slides will be shown to illus 
trate the many ways eggs can be 
used. All will stress fresh Florida 
eggs. 

Plans are underway to train 
teams of 4-H girls for the market 
demonstrations. If this program 
develops, prizes will be given win- 
ning teams doing the best job. 

Some home demonstration ag- 
ents, through the efforts of the Egg 
Commission, already are sponsor- 
ing 4-H cookery contests aimed 
at perfecting new appetizing ways 
of using eggs in cooking. 

Moreover, the Future Farmers of 
America will be asked to revive 
their egg judging contest in Florida 
thereby helping to keep the public 
more egg-quality conscious. 

In cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service, the Egg Com- 
mission has produced two educa- 
tional movies. These are presently 
being shown to groups through- 
out Florida. 

“Eggs, from Hen to Housewife” 
shows the many steps and pro- 
cesses the egg takes from the time 
it is laid until it reaches the table 
The other film, “Know Your Eggs,” 
stresses the quality factors of good 
fresh Florida eggs. 


Other Features 


Fair kits and exhibits encourag- 
ing the use of fresh Florida eggs 
are in the making. These will be 
used throughout the state when- 
ever possible. 

Still another way fresh Florida 
eggs are being promoted is by the 
use of scripts supplied to county 
and home demonstration agents for 
weekly television and radio shows. 

Authorities take every possible 
angle that will sell local eggs. 
Such slogans as “eggs are kind to 
the waistline,” “eggs provide power 
and fuel to keep children in 
school,” and “eggs dress up de- 
serts’ all tend to stimulate egg 
sales. 








BRANDENBUR 
Hatchery 


Phone 81-2461 
Dunedin, Florida 


EKALB CHI 


DEKALB—the NEW Type Chix that’s 
taking the Country by Storm. 


He 
AND 
BY-PRODUCTS 


DYSTER DE 


FRESH FLORIDA EGGS and the promotion thereof is the business of the day—every day 





for marketing specialist Earl H. Nelson (left) and Carl L. Binger, Florida Egg Commission 
manager. Here they study a chart showing what it takes to make an egg, the different parts 
of the egg, and its nutritive value. 


One poultryman with an egg 


route stuffed each of his cartons 
with a small filler showing the 
many ways to use eggs. And he 


says it pays. 

He claims he has doubled his 
sales by this inexpensive gimmick. 
A word to the wise. .. . 

The story the commission is 
putting over to the housewife is 
simple yet telling: 

Eggs are considered one of 
nature’s most perfect foods. Every 
person should eat at least two eggs 
every day to balance the average 
diet. 

When you consider their nutri- 
tive value, eggs are the cheapest 
food item on the market today. 

Eggs fit in well at any meal. 
They are easy to prepare and cut 
down the amount of time the 
housewife spends over a hot stove. 
And there are hundreds of ways 
to serve eggs. 

The shell—which accounts for 
only 11% of the weight, instead of 
up to 60% as in the case of some 
meats—is the only waste in an egg. 
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For intormation on the GRAIN-O-VATOR 
contact 


HARVEY & COMPANY 


Land-O-Lakes, Florida 





U. S. exports of all types of live 
stock dropped sharply during the 
first quarter of 1958, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service 
The report says reduced meat pro 
duction in this country up, this 
making U. S. animals less attrac 
tive to foreign buyers. 





Kimber CHIRK?» Lav 
WELL IN VARIED 
ENVIRONMENTS 
Rank of nationally soid 
chicks in 1956-57 tests 
(Based on income over feed cost 
except in N. Y. C. and Missouri.) 


Entry Calif. Mo. N.Y.C. Tenn, Utah* Ave. 
te Rank 

















Kimber | 

K-137_ 4 4; 4 | 6| 5 2] 4.2 
Strain A 3 {10 | ~ 10 | 1 6.0 
Strain B 111 |16 | 2)3.5t| 4] 7.3 
Swoinc | 5|18|18|12 | 5] 11.6 
Strain D — | 6/24] — |10413.3 
Swain € 1381 3125115 | 3116.8 
Stroin F | 23 |20| —| 7 | 18] 17.0 
StroinG | — |25 |27 |11 | 13]19.0 
*Incomplete. tAverage of 2 entries. 


#income over feed and chick costs. 
K-137 entries ranked FIRST 
IN NET INCOME among al! 
nationally sold chicks entered 
in three or more of the above 
tests. The average net income 
from Kimberchiks was 56¢ 
higher than the average of all 
entries. Such consistent, prof- 
itable performance in a wide 
variety of environments should 
encourage you to order K-137 
Kimberchiks this season. 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS 


BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fla. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


» UR. 











See for yourself why LILLISTON’S NEW 


GROVER OFFSET CUTTER 


is ideal for Florida’s citrus groves! 


Here’s the one you’ve been waiting for—the first rotary cutter made expressly for 
orchards—designed and built by the world’s most famous producer of rotary hes 
cutters. Put through exhaustive tests right here in Florida, the Grover’s come 


through with flying colors. Among its many features are: 


THE GROVER'S THE ONE YOU'VE 
THE WIDEST OFFSET YET BEEN WAITING FOR. PUT IT 


‘ TO WORK FOR YOU NOW. 
The Grover gives you a greater offset than any other 


cutter—58” outside the tractor tire, 80” beyond the 
tractor center line. This makes your cutting jobs easier, 
faster, smoother . . . and closer. 


CUTS PRUNINGS TO SHREDS 


Lilliston’s new Grover cuts them to bits and pieces 
three pairs of powerful, whirling blades clear a swath “ : ; Be 
90” wide. Shreds will rot back into the soil, and they’!! PS Se io is ree 


soon help enrich it. Cut closer with the Grover's greater offset The versatile Grover takes on anything 


Note the Grover’s contour hoods help The Grover is an all-around cutter—use 
A WORKHORSE IN THE FIELD provide tree-fruit protection. And _ its it on cover crops, stalks, brush, pastures, 
special hitch design prevents cutter lag, undergrowth, too. You'll find that, out 
. aia Such exclusive features side of racto : , Ss satile 
The Grover comes from a long line of Lilliston Roto- too uch exclusive features put the ide of your tractor, its the most versatile 


. ; Grover in a class by itself implement you own. 
Speeds— all famed for performance and rugged dura- 
bility. If it’s a Lilliston, you can rely on low maintenance. 


Pees es es SS SS SS SSS SF SS SSO STFS SS 


' Lilliston Implement Company, Albany, Georgia 
. Gentlemen 

Yes, I'd like to see the Grover on the job, see if it's all that you say it is. 
| understand that it will not obligate me in any way. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 





